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Each new year is an opportunity, each new year 
is a challenge; and that which has passed is now 
only wisdom to nurture our ambitions to reach 
higher goals. 


We, as NSA members, aspire to success; success as 
professional secretaries, and success in our per- 
sonal lives. We each have our own definition of 
success and each of us has charted a course to 
"9 accomplish our desires. 


ur. The beginning of a new year is the customary 
Ranqusat Ueheonidh time for making resolutions — to resolve to make 

alterations in our actions to develop ourselves 
into the person we want to be. 


Whether a long-time member of NSA, or a new- 
comer, the beginning of this new year is an 
appropriate time to peruse our Code of Ethics 
wherein we resolve: 





“,. . . to inject into our business associations the 
§)- > AY highest ideals for which The National Secretaries 
ag eg — ry Association stands; to lend grace, charm, and 
, sobriety to all our dealings, and to maintain poise 
and dignity under all conditions and circum- 
stances; 
“... to further the interest of whatever business 
we follow, to exemplify loyalty and conscientious- 
ness, and to exercise patience at all times; 





“,.. to keep our lives clean and wholesome, that 
our very presence may bring life and light to 
those about us; 

“, . . to encourage ambition, lend hope, and 
nourish faith, remembering that the eternal laws 
of God are the only ones under what we can 
truly succeed.” 


Happy New Year! 





Mrs. Yvonne Lovely, CPS 














NEW ROYTYPE VISI-COTE STENCIL 


Eyes get tired when you cut stencils? Here’s how to stop that ‘ . 
—try the new VISI-COTE Stencil by Roytype. . boy 

Makes your typing stand out clearly. You can read as you \G 
type and proofread when you're finished, without squinting or 
straining your eyes. When you run your stencils off, you’ll find 
that your copies, too, have a crisp, clean sharpness. 

You don’t have to clean your type after each paragraph as 
you often do with heavily waxed stencils, because VISI-COTE fitg, 2 
has a strong plastic coating. Eliminates the need for a pliofilm “ wa ig 
sheet ...saves time in making corrections. And there’s no = 
need for a special writing plate to stylus signatures. 

Mail this coupon for a FREE ® A complete line 
SAMPLE. Or ask your Roytype ROY TYPE ermine sents. 
Representative for one. fastest service, too. 














161M 
ROYTYPE, Royal McBee Corporation 
Westchester Ave., Port Chester, WN. Y. 
Please have your ROYTYPE 
Representative bring me a Free 


Sample of your VISI-COTE Stencil. 
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ELECT: RAMATIC ...the carbon paper 


especially designed for electric typewriters 


Your electric typewriter is only as good as the records it produces. That is 
why Panama-Beaver, leaders and pioneers in the development of highest 
quality carbon papers and inked ribbons for over half a century, have gone avama -Heavel 
through years of research, taking advantage of their vast knowledge and 
selected skills to bring you “SELECTRAMATIC.” This carbon paper 


has the cleanest finish ever, is easy to handle and gives you longer wear 
and service. “SELECTRAMATIC” lets you erase without a trace! 
Panama-Beaver’s only business has been, is, and always will be to develop and 
produce superior carbon papers and inked ribbons for all business machines. 


Do yourself a favor—try “SELECTRAMATIC.” 
Call your Panama-Beaver man, always a live wire! 


ALWAYS SEND A “TIMESAVER” COURTESY CARBON COPY 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
Brooklyn, New York 











@ That the secretary sets the pace 
in an office is true in so many ways 
it is difficult to choose particular 
areas for inclusion in this discussion. 


The ultimate goal of secretaries, 
as I see it, is to separate themselves 
from a stenographic status and move 
more into the role of assistants. This 
is not something that can be de- 
manded, or urged through group or- 
ganization—or as a political plat- 
form. It is something each secre- 
tary must learn. It must be proved 





and will welcome the opportunity to 
pass on to a-competent secretary any 
of the details of their job that will 
leave more of their time free to take 
care of policy matters and other 
duties that must necessarily be 
handled personally. Thus, the first 
task before the secretary is the de- 
velopment of a proper working re- 
lationship and infallible communica- 
tion with her employer. Until, and 
unless, a secretary can be reasonably 
secure in the feeling that she has 


The Secretary Sets the Pace 
In an Office 


by Margie Ray Dick, CPS 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana Chapter 





through individual performance that 
such status is deserved. 


“Assistant,” by its very definition, 
is a means of help, or an aid. Though 
this is precisely what an employer 
needs in a secretary, such a team 
arrangement will never come into 
being unless the secretary can take 
the initiative in its development and 
demonstrate the qualities of leader- 
ship and finesse required to meet the 
standards of an assistant. 


Consider some of the things a 
secretary can do to bring about the 
saving of time, and thus the saving 
of money, in an office, which prac- 
tices I think will hasten the reali- 
zation of the position sought by sec- 
retaries. We must keep in mind as 
we go along that this is a goal of 
secretaries, not necessarily of em- 
ployers. Thus, it is always the sec- 
retary who must take the lead in 
seeking its attainment. 


All executives are busy people, 
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won the confidence and respect of 
her employer she cannot hope to 
turn in optimum performance, and 
thus would be of little value as an 
assistant. This takes time and ef- 
fort and will involve problems, mis- 
understandings and many moments 
of complete despair. 


While bosses in the final analysis 
are a pretty fair lot, they do have 
their faults. Accept as a fact that 
your boss might be blessed with mul- 
tiple peculiarities, many pet peeves 
and innumerable idiosyncrasies. At 
the same time, he will probably have 
a very low tolerance for mistakes, 
and no patience at all with moods 
or emotional displays on the part of 
a secretary. Thus, the secretary must 
present herself for eight hours each 
day as a perfectly charming creature, 
endowed with above average intelli- 
gence, devoid of personal feelings, 
ready, willing, and able to carry out 
the every wish of her employer with 


the precision and accuracy of a ma- 
chine—yet, in a thoroughly gracious 
and feminine manner. 

In many instances, a secretary is 
the first contact an outside person 
has with a particular office, and thus 
a first impresion of an organization 
as a whole might well be based on 
this one individual. With this in 
mind, try to picture yourself as 
others see you in your job, and then 
decide whether you can be consid- 
ered an asset to your employer. 


A secretary should, in her very 
manner of being, immediately make 
anyone who comes into her offic > 
feel welcome, and at the same time 
convey to him the feeling that she 
considers his business important, 
and that she is both able and will- 
ing to put forth whatever effort is 
required to see that it receives the 
attention he thinks it deserves. In 
this connection, it is safe to assume 
that each individual with whom you 
deal will have the distinct feeling, 
either openly or at least basically, 
that your employer could not pos- 
sibly be concerned with anything 
that is more important than his busi- 
ness. 

If a caller must necessarily leave 
without discussing his business di- 
rect with your employer, be sure that 
he leaves convinced that it is being 
placed in a position of top priority, 
and that it will be attended to 
properly and promptly. This is one 
of the first and surest ways to win 
the confidence and goodwill of the 
people who do business with your 
boss. Once this feeling has been es- 
tablished, these people will be happy 
to handle their business through you 
and to rely on your assurance that it 
will receive the proper attention. 


Thus, we find that the secretary 
who takes the lead in establishing 
this three-way relationship automat- 
ically acquires a very strategic role 
in an office, and becomes a pivotal 
point or clearing house for many of 
its functions. 

Obviously, a secretary will advance 
to this point only on her own merit 
and through her own performance. 
No employer will ever expect any 
more of a secretary than she ex- 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Remarkable new Accogrip 


This is an instant binder. It secures your papers yet you 
don’t have to punch holes. 





s & 

Secures as it organizes 
Accogrip is a spillproof desk organizer. Lets you quickly 
put away any papers you work with. Yet keeps them 
readily accessible at your desk or work table. Holds one 
sheet or hundreds (up to %” capacity). Ideal for _let- 
ters, bills, memos, photos, reports, records, catalogs, 
blueprints, job sheets, legal or accounting papers—any 
size sheet. 








+ xs 
Grips papers instantly 
Opens and closes at a touch of the finger. Keeps papers 
instantly on tap. Grips without marring. 


Which style for you? 


Letter, legal or special sizes. Clamp positioned side or 
top. Genuine pressboard in a range of colors. At your 
stationer’s now. 


ACCOGRIP 


ACCO PUNCHLESS BINDER 


ACCO PRODUCTS 4 Division of Natser Corporation, Ogdensburg, N.Y. e In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 











@ Australia is one of the countries 
which has recently developed a na- 
tional examination to be used in 
evaluating the competency of secre- 
taries. The Council for the Common- 
wealth Secretarial Diplomas was 
formed in 1959, following a series of 
conferences with businessmen and 
educational leaders concerned with 
the training of office secretaries and 
stenographers. The examination has 
been given for two years, and infor- 
mation is being exchanged with the 
Institute for Certifying Secretaries 
on the administration and organiza- 
tion of an examining program. 


The qualifications of age, expe- 
rience, and education of the Aus- 
tralian examination are similar to 
the CPS examination. Some of the 
topics are similar, but the form of 
the examination varies. Some of the 
questions on the 1959 examination 
will be of interest to secretaries in 
the States and Canada. The com- 
petencies measured by the questions 
quoted on this page are sometimes 
the same competencies needed for 
satisfactory performance on the CPS 
examination. 


The Business English section, a 
two-hour examination, was divided 
into four parts requiring the writing 
of a precis, four letters, a report, and 
answers to questions on grammar. 
Brief, poorly written letters were 
given with the instructions to rewrite 
the letters in a more satisfactory 
form without expanding the length. 
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Certified Professional Secretary 


by George A. Wagoner 


Dean of the Institute for Certifying Secretaries 


The first three letters were as follows: 


1. Dear Sir, 


With reference to your letter 
of 6th inst., which we have to 
hand, we are compelled to point 
out that we accept no responsi- 
bility for goods damaged in 
transit and therefore you will 
have to meet this cost yourself. 


2. Dear Mr. Smith, 

In reply to your communica- 
tion, we must inform you that 
the machinery in question has 
arrived in our warehouse and 
same will be forwarded to you 
immediately. We have received 
your cheque for $100 and en- 
close receipt herewith. 


3. Dear Mr. King, 

You claim that the television 
set recently installed by our 
firm was not the right model, 
but in fact you neglected to 
state clearly the model required, 
when you placed the order. Al- 
though we disclaim any respon- 
sibility, we have decided to 
accede to your demand by in- 
stalling the model now re- 
quested, even though this is not 
our usual policy. 


Some of the questions on grammar 
were: 


1. Give brief, clear definitions (not 
necessarily in sentence form) of 
four of these six words: redun- 
dant, precedent, ambiguous, 
reprehensible, controversy, im- 
partial. 


2. Express the following sentences 


as simply as possible in your 
own words: 


a. By remaining neutral and not 
committing himself to the 
opinions of either party, he 
was able to act the role of a 
disinterested spectator, who 
had no ax to grind for his 
personal benefit. 


b. It is always advisable to 
avoid circumlocution and 
roundabout methods of 
speech and to express him- 
self as concisely and in as 
few words as possible. 


. Distinguish between the follow- 


ing pairs of words by writing a 
suitable sentence to contain 
each word and _ to illustrate 
clearly its meaning: 
officious, official 
presumptive, presumptuous 
judicious, judicial 
affect, effect 


. Rewrite the following sentences 


in their correct forms: 


a. We can only guess the cause 
of him failing again. 

b. The accountant paid £50 to 
the widow of the man who 


was drowned by order of the 
committee. 


c. The old set of files have been 
put in order. 


d. We all regret the necessity of 
having to accept his resigna- 
tion. 
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e. Hearing that there would be 
staff increases, extensive 
plans were proposed by the 
manager. 


The Secretarial Practice and Office 
Procedure section, a two-hour exami- 
nation, required the composing of 
answers to five questions. Following 
are examples of some of these: 






fine 








is the 
secret! 


fabric 


1. Name various methods of for- 
warding goods (parcels). Which 
factors must be taken into con- 
sideration in helping you to de- 
cide which method would be 
best suitable? 





= 







2. Give a step-by-step procedure 
for the efficient handling of in- 
coming mail. 


3. Explain the use and the method 
of operating any four of the fol- 
lowing office equipment: 


a. PBX 
b. Addressograph 
. Vari-typer 





ie) 











aT . Luxurious silks... — 
. Teleprinter : 
super-strength Nylo ' 
the finest fabrics available! Rhis 
is the secret that goesinto 
making OLD TOWN typewriter ribbons. 
These fine fabrics, plus the lon 
\eorBileg 


experience in making the finest ribbon 


e. Franking machine 


4. With increased postal and tele- 
phone charges it becomes neces- 
sary to examine existing office 
procedures in relation to same. 
Compare old with current rates 
and describe what economies (if 
any) can be effected. 









and duplicating supplies, assure you that 
by using ribbons made by OLD TOWN youn, 
will have the crisp, clean look and 
fine impression that both you and your boss seek, 
For the best impression—always use OLD TOWN’S |. 
“SUPER NYLON” or “SUPER SILK.” 
For FREE sample, use coupon below. 





or 


. You have recently arranged an 
overseas tour for your employer 
to Southeast Asia, the United 
States and West Germany, dur- 
ing which he visited a number 
of firms in the same trade as 
yourselves. Outline in letter 
form instructions you would \ 





have given to your travel agent 
for arranging this tour, giving 
the details as far as is necessary. 
List the procedures you fol- 
lowed in making the arrange- 
ments with the firms to be 
visited and the various services 
which your travel agent pro- 
vided. 
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es aon 
OLD TOWN CORPORATIO 
750 Pacific Street, rook 


Please have OLD TOWN representati 
my FREE sample ribbon. : 





model and make of typewriter 


NAME 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. STAT 














Reap Fasrer, Reap Berrer 


by Arthur Herzog 


Reprinted from THINK, by special permission from IBM, and 
as appeared in “Strikeovers,” bulletin of Houston, Texas Chapter 


@ Nowadays, a large number of able 
business and professional men are 
spending their spare time at what, 
five years ago, would have been con- 
sidered an odd occupation: learning 
to read. If this sounds extreme, con- 
sider the problem. In recent years 
the bulk of printed material that 
arrives at the executive desk has so 
increased that it seems to be brought 
by an invisible conveyor belt. Except 
for the wastebasket, the usual execu- 
tive has only one defense against this 
mountain of paper—a set of reading 
skills which, like his handwriting, 
stopped developing in the sixth 
grade. 

One of the exponents of the new 
ideas on reading is Nila Banton 
Smith, author of the _ recently- 
published Prentice-Hall book, “Read 
Faster—Get More From Your Read- 
ing.” A lightning-fast reader herself, 
Dr. Smith consumes a novel at 1,200 
words per minute. As Director of the 
Reading Institute of New York Uni- 
versity, she supervises the reading 
instruction of some 2,500 students, 
from seven to seventy, all of whom 
want to—indeed, many of whom 
must to stay in school or on the job— 
read faster and better. 


Contrary to some earlier special- 
ists on the subject, Dr. Smith does 
not believe that reading can be ade- 
quately taught in terms of eye move- 
ment, eye span or any of the other 
methods that are still fashionable in 
some other places. To her reading is 
thinking, and anyone who wants to 
improve his reading must concentrate 
on the dynamics of his reading mind. 
Not that the Reading Institute is not 
equipped with various mechanical 
devices. But they are usually ex- 
hibited only to prove to the student 
that the Institute knows such equip- 
ment is available. 
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Skilled reading, according to Dr. 
Smith, is an absolute necessity for 
the modern business or professional 
man if he is to keep up in his work 
or in his cultural life. The average 
reader plods along at 200-250 words 
per minute, which means that a read- 
ing of, say, “By Love Possessed,” 
which is 245,942 words long, would 
take over 20 hours, a fact that 
may partly explain why bookstores 
declare it is the least-read best seller 
in years. The ordinary business ex- 
ecutive spends, according to corpora- 
tion presidents who discussed the 
matter at a meeting of the American 
Management Association, not less 
than twenty-five per cent and up to 
seventy-five per cent of his working 
day on the memos, correspondence, 
financial reports, bulletins, advertis- 
ing material, trade journals, and 
plans that accumulate on his desk. 
On other levels of business, em- 
ployees spend an average of two 
hours a day reading. Thus, business- 
men who have succeeded in making 
themselves or their employees read 
faster have soon learned they have a 
considerable saving in man-hours, 
convertible into cash. 


But there is more to skilled read- 
ing than speed. A popular idea has 
it that slow readers comprehend and 
remember better, a myth probably 
spread by slow readers to defend 
themselves. Not only will a skilled 
reader move faster down the page, 
but he will also comprehend better 
than the word-chewer. He is a reader 
trained to pick out essential ideas, 
form them into consistent wholes and 
see what he is reading as an organ- 
ized entity. Because his speed en- 
ables him to read so much, he can 
keep up with the latest thinking in 
his field. And he is a critical reader, 
in the highest sense, for he is ex- 


pertly prepared to evaluate the im- 
portance, purpose, truth or bias in 
what he is reading. And all this at 
600 and even 1,000 words per minute. 


At the heart of Dr. Smith’s theory 
of better reading is the idea that the 
mind controls all the physical proc- 
esses that govern the act of reading. 
The slow reader, for instance, will 
make ten to twenty eye jumps per 
printed line, while the fast reader can 
cover the same line in two or three 
jumps. Earlier practitioners of read- 
ing skill interpreted this as meaning 
that to increase speed you had 
merely to decrease the number of eye 
jumps, and remedial reading students 
were trained to read with their eyes. 
The result was eyestrain and confu- 
sion, but little permanent increase in 
speed or comprehension, because, as 
Dr. Smith explains it, they were 
treating symptoms, not the cause. 
The real trick is to make the mind 
read effectively. When it is doing so, 
eye jumps and the like will take care 
of themselves. 


The trouble with the average adult 
reader is that he was taught to read 
in school by methods inadequate for 
our present tempo of life. And what 
he did learn was soon forgotten after 
the sixth or even the third grade, 
when reading instruction normally 
stopped. Almost the only reading 
skills with which he enters adult life 
are a knowledge of what common 
words mean and the habit of reading 
from left to right. 


Dr. Smith first started teaching 
adult reading in NYU School of 
Education lab courses ten years ago. 
At that time she discovered that with 
the exception of a few scattered aca- 
demic works on the subject, there 
had been no studies of adult reading 
needs, and there were no _ tested 
methods of teaching adult reading. 
Over the next five years, Dr. Smith 
developed the techniques on which 
the courses at the Reading Institute 
are based, and which are coming into 
increased use elsewhere. They are all 
intended to convert the amateur 
adult reader into a skilled profes- 
sional, and in a matter of weeks. 


As a first step to reading faster, 
the adult student trains himself to 
go as fast as he can, never back- 
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tracking no matter how strong the 
temptation. He can pick up much 
of his new speed simply by learning 
to read in longer thought units, rec- 
ognizing entire groups of words in- 
stead of picking them out one by one. 
To accomplish this, he needs to know 
that sentences are put together with 
key words and phrases, with the 
other words and phrases being sub- 
sidiaries to the main sense. By fol- 
lowing the key words, jumping his 
eye from one sense group to the next, 
he soon learns to pause only two or 
three times to a line, instead of tak- 
ing the ten or more little jumps he 
was accustomed to make. 

The good reader begins his assault 
on the printed page by what Dr. 
Smith calls previewing. He quickly 
checks the title, chapter headings, 
photo captions and the first para- 
graph for clues as to whether he 
should bother with the reading at all, 
and if he should, at what speed and 
on what levels he should proceed. He 
is prepared, too, to make that mo- 
mentarily agonizing decision not to 
try to master all the facts therein, 
but merely to look for the essential 
ideas. The good reader, above all, is 
the flexible reader; he will have more 
than one reading speed, and his pre- 
viewing will tell him in each case 
what the top possible speed is. The 
decision made, he sticks to it. 

Previewing accomplished, the 
reader plunges in, prepared to com- 
municate with the author, not to 
fight with him. He will find, for in- 
stance, that the average English 
paragraph is constructed on a single 
important idea, the trick being to find 
that idea at a glance. Now that idea 
is there, and the author, if he is 
worth his salt, has placed it so that 
the reader can easily find it. The 
trick for the reader is to eliminate 
transitions, connections, modifiers, 
etc., from serious consideration. 
What should be left are the main 
subject and verb around which the 
paragraph is built. After the reader 
selects this main idea, the subsidiary 
thoughts fall into place around it, 
and the reader proceeds to the next 
paragraph with the clear understand- 
ing of what has just been said. 


Directional words, too, are ex- 
tremely valuable in pulling the 
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reader smoothly from one essential 
idea to the next. “Go-ahead signals,” 
as Dr. Smith calls them, are words 
like such as, more, also, likewise, and, 
moreover, and furthermore, all of 
which advise the reader that there 
will be no new ideas introduced, no 
change in the direction of the 
thought, and he is safe to proceed at 
top speed. On the other hand, “turn- 
about” words like but, yet, otherwise, 


although, and on the other hand 
warn the reader to pay attention be- 
cause of an impending change. Sig- 
nals like these are inserted in writ- 
ing to make reading easier; yet, most 
readers ignore them. 

Remembering details and facts are 
another problem, and here the solu- 
tion is to pick out what you want to 
remember, organize facts and set 

(Continued on Page 31) 








Take a good look 





at your letterhead... 


Perhaps it’s time you changed 


to the clean, white bond paper that takes 


so well to both printing and typing— 


the practical letterhead paper with 


the look and feel of quality... 


Millers Falls Bond 


25% COTTON CONTENT 


BETTER 
MILLERS FALLS PAPER COMPANY «¢ MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 
MANUFACTURER OF OLD DEERFIELD BOND, GIBRALTAR ONION SKIN, MILLERS FALLS BOND 
PAPERS 


AND ONION SKIN, EZERASE BOND AND ONION SKIN, MILLERS FALLS OPAQUE PARCHMENT 
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TAX TERMS 


(Reprinted from “Tappan-Tree Edition,” bulletin of Tappan Tree Chapter, 
Kent-Ravenna, Ohio) 


Prepared by members of Tappan Tree Chapter 


resulting from a class on Tax Terminology 


@ Tax men talk a language all their 
own. Like other fields of law and 
business, the Federal Income Tax 
has developed its own highly spe- 
cialized vocabulary. Some of these 
words and phrases come out of the 
Internal Revenue Code. Others, bor- 
rowed from law and accounting, have 
taken on special tax meanings. Many 
common business terms now carry in- 
come tax significance. And in a few 
cases, everyday terms like “head of a 
household” mean something unique 
to taxes. Thus, knowing taxes de- 
pends to a large extent on familiarity 
with income tax terms. 


ACCOUNTING METHOD: A tax- 
payer’s accounting method is usually 
the “cash” or the “accrual basis of 
accounting” by which his records are 
kept. Special methods of reporting 
income, such as the installment basis, 
are variations of these two methods. 

ACCOUNTING PERIOD: An account- 
ing period is the twelve-month period 
on the basis of which the taxpayer’s 
records are kept. If he keeps no 
books, his accounting period is the 
calendar year. If his books are kept 
on the basis of a twelve-month period 
ending with a month other than De- 
cember, his accounting period is a 
fiscal year. A special fifty-two—fifty- 
three-week accounting period is also 
recognized for income tax purposes. 

ApsUsTED Gross INCOME: Ad- 
justed gross income is a technical 
term applied to individuals. It is 
gross income minus business ex- 
penses of all taxpayers (including 
only certain designated expenses of 
employees and all expenses attrib- 
utable to property held for produc- 
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tion of rents or royalties), and 
certain gain and loss adjustments. 
The amount of the adjusted gross 
income determines the amount of the 
medical deduction (except that in- 
curred for a taxpayer or spouse who 
is sixty-five years of age or older), 
and the standard deduction, and 
limits the amount of the charitable 
contributions which can be deducted. 
Five thousand dollars of adjusted 
gross income is the dividing line in 
determining whether or not the op- 
tional tax table may be used. 


Bap Dests: Whether or not they 
relate to a business transaction, bad 
debts are deductible in the year in 
which they become uncollectible. If 
business debts are determined to be 
partially uncollectible, a portion 
thereof may be charged off. Non- 
business bad debts are treated the 
same as losses from sales of capital 
assets held for less than six months. 
A debt that arises from the perform- 
ance of service or the selling of goods 
by a cash-basis taxpayer, may not be 
deducted if the income from the serv- 
ices or the profit from the sale has 
not previously been reported as in- 
come. However, bad debts that arise 
from the lending of money are de- 
ductible, subject to the above limita- 
tions on non-business bad debts. 
Where an accrual basis taxpayer has 
a large number of accounts, he may 
use the reserve method of deducting 
bad debts, estimating additions to 
the reserve at the end of each year, 
which are deductible, and charging 
actual bad debts against this reserve. 
In order to change to this method, 
after using the regular charge-off 


method, he must obtain permission 
from the Commissioner. 


Basis: The word “basis” has a spe- 
cial meaning for income tax pur- 
poses. It is used mainly in computing 
gain or loss on the sale of property or 
in computing depreciation. It repre- 
sents what it costs the taxpayer, 
actually or constructively, but is of 
broader meaning than the term 
“cost.” The “basis” (adjusted) on 
property is deducted from the 
“amount realized” to compute the 
gain or loss on its sale. If the prop- 
erty was acquired by the taxpayer by 
purchase, the basis is the cost, except 
in special circumstances, such as the 
conversion of the property from per- 
sonal to rental or other business pur- 
poses, in which case the basis for loss 
and for depreciation may be different 
from the basis for gain. If the prop- 
erty was not acquired by purchase, 
such as gift property, inherited prop- 
erty, that received in exchange, etc., 
special rules apply in determining 
the basis. 


CapiTtaL Assets: The term “capi- 
tal assets” has a special meaning in 
income tax law. Generally, it is dis- 
tinguishable from “inventory,” which 
comprises assets held for sale to cus- 
tomers in the ordinary course of the 
taxpayer’s trade or business, al- 
though there are other exceptions in 
Code Sec. 1221. “Capital Gains”— 
gains from the sale or exchange of 
capital assets—are taxed at not more 
than 25 per cent after being offset by 
capital losses. 


CapiITAL EXPENDITURES: Capital 
expenditures are those which are 
made for assets of a more or less per- 
manent nature — those with useful 
lives of more than one year. Such 
expenditures may not be deducted in 
the year they are made, even though 
made in connection with a trade or 
business. However, if they are wast- 
ing assets, they may, in proper cases, 
be the subject of a depreciation de- 
duction. 


Casua.ty Loss: Although deduc- 
tion of losses generally is confined to 
those connected with a trade or busi- 
ness, or a transaction entered into for 
profit, the law allows deduction of 
casualty losses for all types of assets, 
including those which are purely per- 
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sonal, such as one’s home, jewelry, 
clothing, etc. The Code specifically 
mentions as. casualties: fire, storm, 
shipwreck, “or other casualty.” 
Theft, although not strictly a cas- 
ualty, is put in the same category for 
income tax deduction purposes. 
“Other casualties” include floods, 
earthquakes, blasting, damages to 
one’s own car in a collision, damages 
from a car skidding on icy streets, 
freezing of plants, trees, or pipes, and 
unprecedented drought. A casualty 
is an event resulting from some sud- 
den, unexpected or unusual cause. 


CLAIM FOR REFunp: If a tax is in- 
advertently overpaid, and even if the 
Government is ready to admit that it 
has been overpaid, sometimes it takes 
a considerable length of time to re- 
fund it to the taxpayer. There is a 
limitation period for the allowance of 
refunds unless timely claim was 
filed. Therefore, a taxpayer should 
protect his rights by filing a claim as 
soon as an overpayment is dis- 
covered. If tax for the taxable year 
has been over-withheld or overpaid 
by reason of overestimate, the filing 
of the return with spaces marked in- 
dicating that the taxpayer wishes to 
have it either refunded or credited 
against the following year’s declara- 
tion of estimated tax, as the case may 
be, is the equivalent of the filing of a 
refund claim. If the overpayment is 
discovered after the return is filed, 
the taxpayer has the choice of filing 
either an amended return or a Form 
843. Both are regarded as refund 
claims and, if filed within the time 
prescribed in the law, will fully pro- 
tect the taxpayer’s rights as to the 
amount claimed and the grounds on 
which the claim is based, regardless 
of how long it takes for the Govern- 
ment to act on the claim. 

ContrIBuTIONS: “Contributions” 
refers not to gifts to private individ- 
uals, but to those made to charitable 
organizations. Such contributions 
are deductible by both individuals 
and corporations, to a limited extent. 
In some cases, the word is used in the 
Code in a different sense, but in 
those cases, the context is apparent. 

ConTROL: This is a word used 
often in the Internal Revenue Code. 
It has different meanings, according 
to its place in the Code, sometimes 
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meaning ownership of more than half 
the stock, sometimes half or more, 
and sometimes: meaning 80 per cent 
or more ownership of stock. When 
it has reference to 80 per cent stock 
ownership, it usually means at least 
80 per cent of the voting stock and 
at least 80 per cent of the total num- 
ber of shares of all other classes of 
stock in the corporation. The latter 
is the meaning in the reorganization 
provisions. 


Cost: Cost is the purchase price 
paid for property. It is the amount 
that is most often applied against the 
amount realized from the sale of 
property in determining the profit or 
loss. It is also the figure most often 
used in determining the depreciation 
deduction. However, in special cir- 
cumstances where property is not 
acquired by direct purchase, there 
may be special basis for computation 
of gain or loss and depreciation. 
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i Today the boss and the secretary 
make up a team which keeps busi- 
ness, industry, and government turn- 
ing on well-oiled wheels. The secre- 
tary is the first and most crucial 
point of contact between her boss 
and others. It is up to her to give 
him more time to think, to make 
decisions, and to act. When business 
demands more and more of the boss, 
he turns to you, his secretary, to 
relieve him of detail work. 

To do this, you should understand 
your job and the jobs of those around 
you. Also, you should understand 
your boss. The boss’s habits, job 
responsibilities, and method of work- 
ing should be known to you. Learn 
how much the boss will permit you 
to do on your own. 

The boss expects you: 

1. To be loyal to him and the com- 
pany. 

2. To use initiative to save him time 
for more important tasks. 

3. To follow through to see that jobs 
are completed . . . both yours and 
his. 

4. To be interested in and enthu- 
siastic about your job. 

5. To get along with others inside 
and outside the organization. 

6. To have the necessary technical 
skills and knowledge. 

Thoroughness is invaluable. An 
accurate job requires completing 
every detail. You need a good mem- 
ory because you are literally an in- 
formation bureau. It is possible to 
train your memory to remember 
things you see, hear, and do. Give 
undivided attention to instructions 
and comments. Make notes on them, 
and follow up later. 

Now I want to talk about being 
successful in your career. 
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one gil 


What do you want most? Success. 

Why is it that so few succeed, so 
many fail? Because so many people 
allow themselves to be classified, 
more often than not, with titles and 
labels which are alien to their full 
capacities. 

Nobody operates at his maximum 
potential. As Thomas Edison put it, 
“Even a genius dves not know one- 
tenth of one per cent of what could 
be known on a subject.” Too many 
individuals do not believe in them- 
selves enough to do anything con- 
structive about themselves. They 
rely on groups to protect them; on 
tests to classify them; and old-age 
pensions to support them. 

Successful people do not do this, 
nor do they subscribe to these things 
for themselves. Successful people 
realize that they, like all else, are 
an integral part of nature and are 
endowed with all the potentials, abil- 
ities, and capacities needed to take 
them to any goal. 

There are four rules for success 
which will hold for any man or 
woman determined to succeed. They 
are: 

1. Develop the proper attitudes. 

2. Develop sheer determination to 
succeed. 

3. Develop environment. 

4. Develop your abilities. 

With these no man or woman can 
fail. Success is assured. 

Don’t fool yourself. You have to 
work to achieve success. You have 
to study .. . think . . . and believe 
in yourself. Have faith in your 
ability. Self-confidence helps you 
clear your decks for the actions of 
life. It drives away confusion and 
uncertainty. 

Let’s start to eliminate the inse- 





curities in our lives. Take courage 
and use what you have because it is 
equal to the best of all men. Don’t 
be like the man walking down the 
street feeling sorry for himself until 
he saw another man with holes in 
his shoes. Some of us never had it 
so good. 

Each of us must make a contin- 
uous inventory of ourselves. We 
must plan, organize, and believe we 
have the capacity to achieve. It 
takes confidence and courage to face 
the risks of the unknown, but there 
is the old saying, “Never venture, 
never gain.” 

Don’t overlook your fellowman. By 
all means, like people. In the crowded 
world where people live next door 
to each other and meet bumper to 
bumper on the highways and work 
daily desk to desk, it is disastrous to 
take a dislike to the individuals who 
comprise this world. Letting people 
get in your hair is far worse than 
getting bats in it. There are more 
people than bats! One of the finest 
sides to living is liking people and 
wanting to share activities in the 
human enterprise. The greatest pleas- 
ures come by giving pleasure to those 
who work with us, to the person who 
lives pext door, and to those who 
live under the same roof. Enter- 
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ing into this human enterprise, feel- 
ing oneself a part of the community, 
is a very important element which 
generates happiness. 

The more adept you become in 
pleasantries, cheerios, and humor, 
the more pleasure you will get out 
of life. No one loves'a crepe hanger. 
Everybody likes to have someone 
around who has a sense of humor. 
Don’t let irritating things get your 
goat. 

Here are some important points 
to watch in your daily life. Keep 
life simple. Learn to like your job. 
Like people. Learn to be satisfied. 
Have a good hobby. Meet your 
problems with decision. Make the 
present moment a success. Always 
be planning something. Say the 
cheerful, pleasant thing. Say “Nuts!” 
to irritation. 

None of us knows too much about 
ourselves, let alone another person. 
If we only knew as much about 
people and what makes them “tick” 
as we know about money, machines, 
and materials ... all of us would 
be on our way to build a better and 
happier world. 
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Be loyal to those people who have 
given you the opportunity to make 
a place for yourselves in the world. 
It is natural for those people who 
employ you and who give you this 
opportunity to expect loyalty. Loy- 


alty works two ways. If you are 
loyal to the boss, then he in turn will 
be loyal to you. Elbert Hubbard 
describes loyalty in a most appropri- 
ate manner. 


“If you work for a man, in 
Heaven’s name work for him. If he 
pays you wages that supply you 
bread and butter, work for him; speak 
well of him; stand by him and stand 
by the institution he represents. If 
put to a pinch, an ounce of loyalty 
is worth a pound of cleverness. If 
you must vilify, condemn, and etern- 
ally disparage, why, resign your posi- 
tion; and when you are outside, damn 
to your heart’s content. But as long 
as you are part of the institution, do 
not condemn it. If you do, you are 
loosening the tendrils that hold you 
to the institution, and the first high 
wind that comes along, you will be 
uprooted and blown away in the 


blizzard’s track, and probably you 
will never know why.” 

The greatest unused power in the 
world is the power of appreciation. 
Although there is an inexhaustible 
supply of this precious power at our 
command, most of us use it entirely 
too sparingly. In other words, the 
surest way to win friendship and 
support of others is to let them know 
that we recognize their abilities, ac- 
complishments, and virtues. It forti- 
fies their faith in themselves and 
their friendship towards us if we thus 
help them sustain their own feeling 
of personal significance. No normal 
person is so self-confident that he 
does not need reassurance frequently. 

How can we learn to harness this 
power of appreciation to ourselves, 
to help us along the daily road of 
life? One answer is to begin the 
habit of appreciation by substituting 
compliments for complaints in our 
everyday life. Let’s comment on 
something we like about a person or 
job—not something we dislike. Let’s 
praise a job well done, express grati- 
tude for the cooperation of others, 
and show respect for their ability, 
skill, or knowledge. In our work, let’s 
think about the things we like about 
our jobs, not the things we dislike. 
It is this attitude that attracts friend- 
ship, success, and happiness. None 
of the wonder drugs of medicine is 
more potent than the wonder drug of 
human relations—appreciation. None 
is as powerful, none is as inexpensive, 
and none is more effective. 

Finally, I would like to advise you 
to cultivate real interest in your 
work, and you will find yourself 
happy in it. Learn your job thor- 
oughly until you can do it well; dem- 
onstrate initiative and dependability. 
Show that you can keep working con- 
structively without constant super- 
viston and prodding. Try to show 
that you will give full value received 
for the pay that you get. There is 
ne Santa Claus to give you what you 
haven’t earned. All good things must 
be produced by someone. The more 
you and your company produce, the 
more money will be available for 
your paycheck. 

Success is relative. To some, it 
means a pleasant, constructive work 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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THe Mopern Way 


by Dorothy G. Lundblad, CPS 


Hartford, Connecticut Chapter 


@ “Education, in America, has been 
one of our universal goals, one of the 
basic elements in our pursuit of 
happiness.” So states the introduc- 
tion in a booklet published and dis- 
tributed by the National University 
Extension Association. In this guide 
are listed most of the extension 
courses (courses by correspondence ) 
offered in fifty-two accredited col- 
leges and universities. 


One may choose from among 
courses for high school credit, for 
college credit, for no credit at all 
(just for fun). Although none of the 
institutions listed give college de- 
grees on the basis of correspondence 
courses alone, most universities and 
colleges allow one or two years’ 
credit for courses taken by corre- 
spondence—if you have chosen the 
right courses. 

Because adults are increasingly 
concerned with professional and cul- 
tural learning for its own sake, 
whether or not college or high school 
credit is included, many special 
courses are designed for individual or 
group study. Some courses or course 
sequences are especially appropriate 
for group study projects. 

Some of the courses offered in the 
fifty-two institutions listed in the 
Guide would be helpful in studying 
for the CPS examination. Others 
provide a background in liberal arts 
subjects. For example, college-level 
courses are offered in: 

Basic Composition, Grammar, 

Rhetoric 

Business Finance 

Business Law 

Business Letter Writing 

Business Management and 

Organization 

Business Report Writing 

Consumer Economics 

Elementary Accounting 

General Insurance 

Human Relations in Business 

Money and Banking 

Personal 

Principles of Marketing 

Principles of Real Estate 

Psychology of Business and Industry 


Secretarial Practice 
Shorthand 
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Typewriting 

Vocabulary Building 

Government—American, Comparative 

History—American, Ancient, Euro- 
pean, Latin-American 

Literature—American, European 

Anthropology 

Art Appreciation and History 

Astronomy 

Bacteriology 

Comparative Governments 

Comparative Religions 

Dramatic Literature 

Foreign Languages (from Arabic to 
Swedish) 

Geology 

History of the English Language 

Introduction to Philosophy 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Zoology 


Do any of these interest you? 
First write to: National University 
Extension Association, Business 
Office, Building TSMc, Room 112, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis 18, Minnesota. Enclose 25 cents 
and ask for a copy of Guide to Corre- 
spondence Study. Look through the 
booklet and pick out the courses 
which sound challenging or helpful. 
Use the reference list to find out 
which college or university offers 
them, and decide which institution 
you wish to consult. A post card to 
the institution asking for its current 
bulletin on correspondence courses 
will bring you full information as to 
admission requirements, fees, and 
course content. Usually correspond- 
ence courses are open to adults with- 
out regard for their previous educa- 
tional experience. The costs may 
vary from one institution to another, 
but will run between $20 and $50, 
depending on the course and the 
amount of credit given. Inquiries to 
one or more colleges will give you an 
opportunity to compare the work 
covered in the courses which interest 
you, so that you can select the one 
which will best serve your purposes. 

Through correspondence study you 
can learn or review wherever you are, 
at a time most convenient to you, 
under the supervision of able, enthu- 
siastic instructors. 
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. Which of the following fails to 


comply with the requirements of 

an enforceable contract? 

(a) Acceptance must be uncondi- 
tional. 

(b),Consent must be voluntarily 
given. 

(c) Consideration must be ade- 
quate. 

(d) Offer must be seriously in- 
tended. 

Johnson visits the Black lumber 

yard and marks a dozen planks on 

which he agrees to take delivery 

the following day. Which of the 

following is true? 

(a) A sale has been completed. 

(b), A sale has not been completed. 

(c) An agreement to sell was 
made. 


(d),A conditional sale was made. 


. John McPherson, a sporting goods 


proprietor, sold to George Brown, 

a minor living with his parents, a 

fishing rod and reel for $15 accept- 

ing a down payment of $3, the 

balance to be paid at $1 per 

week. Brown used the rod on a 

fishing trip with his uncle, Joe 

Smith, who bought the outfit from 

him for $14. Brown failed to make 

his weekly payments and re- 

pudiated the contract because he 

was a minor. Which of the follow- 

ing is true? 

(a), McPherson has no recourse. 

(b) McPherson can replevy the 
goods from Smith. 

(c), Brown is liable for the $12 
still owing. 

(d) Brown’s father is liable. 

An endorsement “J. B. Day” is 

an example of 

(a) a qualified endorsement 

(b),a special endorsement 

(c), a blank endorsement 
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(d) identification endorsement 


. Under Group Life Insurance cov- 


ering the employees of one em- 

ployer it is usual that 

(a) No medical examination is re- 
quired. 

(b),A master contract is issued to 
the employer. 

(c), Individual employees receive 
certificates as evidence of their 
insurance. 


(d) All of these practices are fol- 
lowed. 


. An author in Canada or the 


United States receives full copy- 
right protection in either country 
for the term prescribed by that 
country’s law under 


(a) Reciprocal Agreement 
(b),The Berne Convention 


(c) The International Union for 
protection of Industrial Prop- 
erty. 

(d), The GATT agreement 


. An ordinary agency is usually ter- 


minated automatically by the 
principal’s 

(a), death 

(b) temporary incapacity 

(c), insolvency 

(d) all of these 


. Match up the following words 


and/or phrases. 


. McCarthy, a qualified mechanic 


in a reputable garage, offered, 
without charge, to change the 
wheel on a car belonging to Kitty 
Broom, his next door neighbor. 
The car slipped off the jack be- 
cause he failed to engage the 
emergency brake and the axle was 
damaged. In a legal sense, which 
of the following is true? 


(a) McCarthy is liable 
(b), McCarthy is not liable 
(c) Kitty must pay cost of repair 


(d) McCarthy and Kitty should 
split the cost of repair equally. 





answers 


(2) *§ 
(8) % 
(9) ‘T 





(8) ‘6 


(@ *(@) ‘(q) ‘(u) (0) (a) 
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(P) 
(q) 
(P) 
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ultra vires 2 principal 

. easement 
caveat emptor c. real property 
replevy d. seize for —. 

: e. use of water flow- 
fungible ing through 
mandator oe somcd 

: . f. bailment 
ame g. unascertained 
riparian rights h. beyond one’s 

power 
acceptor i. purchaser 
factor j. to sell, give away 
right of yA 
daira k. let the buyer 
. immovables beware 
arenes l. chattel mortgage 
m. endorser 
n. agent 
o. drawee 
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Helsinki November 25—-E Day for NSA. A 
momentous date in the history of our Association! 
How often we have heard that this is a fast, fast 
world. Only now can we appreciate it when in a few 
short years since 1942 we have installed our first 
chapter in Europe. Yes, it is not only a fast, fast 
world but it is one which is becoming smaller each 
day. It was on November 25, 1960, that our first 
chapter was installed in Europe—in Helsinki, Finland 
— (Suomi). 


Finland is a part of the Scandinavian countries and 
one of the most northern nations of the world. Hel- 
sinki, the capital of Finland and a city of 450,000 
inhabitants, is situated on the shores of the Gulf of 
Finland. It is the center of Finland’s cultural, eco- 
nomic, and administrative life and is a beautiful city. 


Helsinki—Here one can attend the local opera 
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Signing the Charter. 





house and hear “Showboat” sung in Finnish. One 
does not have to know the language to recognize “Old 
Man River.” Here is the place, also, where one can 
taste for the first time reindeer tongue, a Finnish 
delicacy. Here, too, an American feels truly at home 
when the waiter in the restaurant puts the American 
and Finnish flags in the center of the table. Yes, 
here is the home of the lovely, charming secretaries 
who have just joined our Association. They are repre- 
sentative of the gay, friendly, and hospitable people of 
their native country. Their warmth and friendliness 
make up for the inclement weather of late November. 


They work eight hours a day in various secretarial 
positions. One is secretary of the general director of 
the power generating company; another, secretary to 
the owner of one of the largest department stores— 
Stockmann’s; another, secretary in the aviation com- 
pany—Finnair; another in the importers and whole- 
salers of raw materials; and still another in the sugar 
refining company. These are just a few of the indus- 
tries in which our newest members work. 
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All speak at least three languages — Finnish, 
Swedish, and English. (Their Finnish language is 
quite different from other Scandinavian tongues. It 
is related to the Estonian and Hungarian languages. 
Swedish, the second official language of the country, 
is taught in all schools from the first grade.) Hobbies 
include skiing, classical music, traveling, and lang- 
uages. During vacation time, these secretaries travel 
to England, Sweden, Denmark, and France. 


They, like secretaries all over the world, are truly 





Lighting the Officer Candles. 


interested in all educational programs to improve 
themselves. Although they realize it may be some 
time before a certifying examination can be set up in 
their country, it is their earnest hope that this can 
be accomplished so they, like the secretaries in the 





HELSINKI CHAPTER OFFICERS 


Miss Porko, Recording Secretary; Mrs. Kalkkinen, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Langstedt, Vice President; Miss Ruuskanen, 
Corresponding Secretary; and Mrs. Akermarck, Treasurer. 


United States, Puerto Rico, and Canada, can take 
advantage of the challenge of becoming a Certified 
Professional Secretary. 


To all of the members of the Helsinki Chapter, a 
sincere welcome, or as they say in _ Finnish, 
“Tervetuloa”’! 
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Me. 
LIBERAL ARTS 
SEMINAR 


@ There is still time for you to send in your applica- 
tion and deposit of $100 to Dr. Fred Cook, Seminar 
Coordinator, NSA Headquarters, 1103 Grand Avenue, 
Kansas City 6, Missouri. 

Don’t miss this unique opportunity to participate in 
workshops and seminars on the visual arts, music, 
drama, and literature conducted by outstanding artists, 
musicians, and authors in the historic European culture 
centers of Rome, Florence, Paris, and London. 

You will not only take part in these special events 
arranged solely for this Seminar by TWA and Sim- 
mons Gateway Tours, but will have time to visit many 
of the traditional “musts” for the first-time or tenth- 
time visitor to Europe. You will be able to shop in 
each of these beautiful cities, visit business offices, and 
talk with foreign secretaries about your common in- 
terests. In addition to the events scheduled in our 
Flying Liberal Arts Seminar brochure (send to Head- 
quarters for your copy, if you haven’t already), there 
will be “bonus” surprises planned for you. 

Dr. Cook reports that reservations are coming in 
with every mail and interest in the Seminar is high, 
but there is still room for YOU! The total cost of 
$796.60 per person is no less than $135 under the regu- 
lar transatlantic air fares, thanks to our March travel 
dates. For this reason alone, The Flying Liberal Arts 
Seminar for Secretaries is a tremendous opportunity. 


Remember, too, that it is open to nonmembers as 
well as members, so spread the word among your 
friends in the profession. Help your chapter talk it up 
at meetings and in all your contacts with other groups 
in your community. It can provide you with an un- 
usual and dramatic opportunity for building goodwill 
and interest in NSA among those secretaries who are 
not already members. And don’t overlook the fact that 
management in both large and small concerns has long 
been interested in having executives and their assist- 
ants become increasingly aware of the liberal arts as a 
foundation for all broad business knowledge. Let your 
boss know what NSA is doing in this line! 

See you aboard TWA’s SuperJet on Saturday, 
March 11. 
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What I Would Like To 
See Accomplished In 


1961 


by Doris Reynolds, President 


Emerald Chapter, Greenwood, South Carolina 


Wi I want you to do a better job for yourselves, your 
employers, for NSA, and your chapter. Wanting to do 
is not enough—we must work actively at doing better. 
Key words to keep in mind for 1961: Enthusiasm. It’s 
a contagious word, and I hope we all ”catch” it! We 
should be enthusiastic about our lives, our jobs and 
towards NSA. I think another key word is optimism. 
If we have a pessimistic outlook upon any one of the 
three things I just mentioned, then we cannot and will 
not go forward; we will just mire down in a rut! An- 
other key word is responsibility. Membership in NSA 
is a privilege, but it also carries a responsibility. That 
is a statement from our initiation service. Are you a 
responsible person? Do you do what you have prom- 
ised to do? Such as, being present for a committee 
meeting. You have heard it said that a man’s word is 
his bond. That is being a responsible person. Let’s 
develop that trait in ourselves. 


The main thing I want to see accomplished is for 
each of us to become highly proficient secretarie. We 
are not members of NSA merely to enjoy one another. 
You have shown by your membership in NSA that you 
are at least “interested” in your jobs. The Honorable 
Arthur S. Fleming said, “I admire this Association be- 
cause of your dedication to what I would like to think 
of as the pursuit of excellence.” Are you pursuing 
excellence? 


In order to pursue excellence, we have to study and 
practice what we learn. Build a veritable storehouse of 
information for yourself. You can learn much just by 
listening. Read—not just light fiction but really good 
books. Do not be afraid to ask questions. Learn all 
about your job and how it fits into the whole picture. 


We should not be satisfied with the commercial 
courses we took years ago. New methods and ideas are 
being used. I would like to have “Back to School” as 
the theme for this year. I would like to have a refresher 
class or a special class in some phase of our work 
undertaken—preferably in a schoolroom. Perhaps we 
could vote on what we would like most to learn about 
such as: business law, English, accounting, shorthand, 
typing, parliamentary procedure, and many others. 
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Theodore Roosevelt said, “Every man owes some of 
his time to the upbuilding of his. profession.” 

So in closing, I would like to urge you not to become 
complacent in your work. Pursue excellence and with 
excellence comes advancement and with advancement 
success. I have an article written on success which 
came from the Alexander Hamilton Institute which 
follows: 

“I often wonder what it is that brings one man suc- 
cess in life, and what it is that brings mediocrity or 
failure to his brother. The difference cannot be in 
mental capacity; there is not the difference in our men- 
talities indicated by the difference in performance. In 
short, I have reached the conclusion that some men 
succeed because they cheerfully pay the price of suc- 
cess, and others, tho they may claim ambition and a 
desire to succeed, are unwilling to pay the price. 

“TO USE all your courage to force yourself to con- 
centrate on the problem in hand, to think of it deeply 
and constantly, to study it from all angles, and to plan: 

“TO HAVE a high and sustained determination to 
put over what you plan to accomplish, not if circum- 








Tamerlane’s Samarkand. St. Basil’s in Moscow. 


IF YOU'RE AN ADVENTURER AT HEART, YOU'LL 
LOVE MAUPINTOUR’S 1961 TOURS TO THE 


Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe. 


INTRIGUED BY UNUSUAL PLACES? Like to get off 
the beaten path on your holiday abroad? The 
Maupintour 1961 Travel Guide is filled with 
unique escorted tours planned to fit anyone's 
time and budget. And you travel in comfort and 
safety throughout the world with congenial holi- 
day companions. Listed are some of these un- 
usual tours. 

EASTERN EUROPE AND USSR TOURS: m@ Southeast- 
ern Europe: Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia. #4 Nations: Berlin, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland. m# Scandinavia/Eastern 
Europe Companion. m Eastern Europe Adventure: 
comprehensive, 75 days. m Collegiate/Teacher: 
Central Europe, Baikans, USSR. m Soviet Union by 
Air: USSR, Berlin, Vienna. m@ Cities of Central 
Asia by Air: Samarkand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma 
Ata plus Irkutsk in Siberia. m= Central Europe/ 
Balkans: Berlin to Istanbul plus Mediterranean 
and Dalmatian Coast cruise. 

FOR YOUR FREE COPY of Maupintour’s 56 page 
Travel Guide, see your Travel Agent or write to 
Melva S. Oldham, Maupintour, gett 
1603 16th St., N.W., Washington,D.C. > 
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stances be favorable to its accomplishment, but in spite 
of all adverse circums:inces which may arise—and 
nothing worthwhile has ever been accomplished with- 
out some obstacles having been overcome. 


“TO REFUSE to believe that there are any circum- 
stances sufficiently strong to defeat you in the accom- 
plishment of your purpose. 


“Hard I should say so. That is why so many men 
never attempt to acquire success, answer the siren call 
of the rut and remain on the beaten paths that are for 
beaten men. Nothing worthwhile has ever been 
achieved without constant endeavor, some pain and 
constant application of the last of ambition. 


“THAT’S the price of suecess as I see it. And I 
believe every man should ask himself: Am I willing to 
endure the pain of this struggle for the comforts and the 
rewards and the glory that go with achievement? Or 
shall I accept the uneasy and inadequate contentment 
that comes with mediocrity? Am I willing to pay the 
Price of Success? 


“And the time to begin to pay is now.” 








BONDED BY PARSONS! 


With a prestige letterhead that looks 

and feels tops, erases clean, and carries 
a genuine Cotton Fiber watermark .. . 
she and her boss are bonded. 

Right for you? Of course — Parsons Bonds 
are unsurpassed. Ask your printer for — 


S| 
Bassons 


KING COTTON BUSINESS PAPERS 





YOURS: LETTERHEAD DESIGN PORTFOLIO 
NO.232 BY WORLD-FAMOUS PRATT INSTI- 
TUTE. WRITE ON YOUR BUSINESS LETTER 
HEAD TO PARSONS PAPER DIVISION, 
NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY. 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The City of Angels 





Arlene Miller, Convention Coordinator 


@ Thirteen years after the NSA convention in Los 
Angeles in 1948, the City of Angels, the Los Angeles 
Chapter, and surrounding sister chapters again wel- 
come to our metropolis (or megalopolis, as we are be- 
ginning to call it) the legions of secretaries from 
throughout our growing Association. Like Disraeli, we 
too are “on the side of the angels.” In the coming 
months, we hope to persuade you that it’s a good side 
to be on. 

Los Angeles is an attractive and interesting city and 
in many ways an amazing one. While the East wasn’t 
looking, or perhaps while eastern cities merely hoped 
that Los Angeles would go away, La Reina (whose full 
name, translated literally, would be The Town of Our 
Lady, the Queen of the Angels) became charming, 
flirtatious, and sophisticated. Of course, her sizable 
family worries that she shows no signs of stopping to 
grow; otherwise we’re rather proud of her attributes. 

Not the least of the city’s influences is the ability 
to attract visitors to her midst and to charm them 
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n Los Angeles 


when they come. From the time of Cabrillo, who 
sighted our peaceful shores in 1542; through the early 
settlement days of the late 18th and early 19th cen- 
turies; through the leisurely period of Spanish rural 
life, when westward expansion brought the pioneers 
twenty or thirty years before the Gold Rush; from the 
frenzied times of real estate booms and railroad price 
wars in the late 19th century; through the periods of 
oil exploitation and Hollywood glory, and up to our 
own time—this locale continues to lure the great, the 
near-great, the famous, the infamous, and the obscure. 
Visitors may include shahs or sheiks, ballet dancers or 
businessmen, princesses or politicians, scientists or 
heads of state. To our mutual pleasure, most of the 
sojourners leave us with a kind word. Incidentally, at 
this point it should be stressed that Disneyland will 
be one of the available tours for NSA conventioners. 


Los Angeles has the usual problems of a big city as 
well as several unusual ones. The traffic situation is a 
major source of dismay. (In a very apt paraphrase, 
San Francisco Columnist Herb Caen has quoted, 
“Parking is such street sorrow.”) Our water problem is 
admittedly severe; it is not yet true, however, that 
visitors are expected to bring their own water. And not 
since the early 1940’s do we often utter the once- 
prideful boast: “On a clear day, you can see Catalina.” 
The sun still smiles as brightly as ever, but too often 
the smile is overshadowed by that by-product of indus- 
trial progress, smog. 

Perhaps the one word that most inclusively charac- 
terizes Greater Los Angeles is “progressive.” The very 
face of the city changes almost daily, as do her speech 
mannerisms. For example, “incinerator,” which used 
to be a useful part of our working vocabulary, became 
obsolescent when backyard burning of trash was out- 
lawed; not-so-new words include “freeway” and “air 
inversion.” Some local characteristics do remain vir- 
tually ineradicable. One of these is the still-Spanish 
flavor of our early heritage. The natives, alas, all speak 
English, and even those who should know better often 
mangle Spanish place names. 


If a place can be all things to all men, the Los 
Angeles area perhaps comes closest to such a state. 
There may be as many versions of the Good Life as 
there are participants in its pursuit: the lotus-eaters, 
by income or inclination; the culture-vultures and their 
cousins, the ivory-tower dwellers; the pursuers of power 
and/or purchasing power; the seekers for fame, and 
their spectators; the partygoers and playgrounders. To 
all of these, Los Angeles is the hub, however reluctant 
the “seventy suburbs in search of a city” may be to 
admit it. 

One way to find out whether you agree with these 
slanted sentiments is to see for yourselves. Plan now 
to attend the great convention we are arranging for you 
in July. We’ll try to make it worth your while. 


Following your visit to La Reina, you will want to 
visit Mexico on our special post-convention tour. See 
page 21. 
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W@ For only $50 more you can visit romantic Mexico. 


The National Secretaries Association members at-_ 


tending the convention in Los Angeles, July 17 through 
22, will be offered an unusual opportunity to include a 
visit to romantic Old Mexico following their Los 
Angeles meetings. A member from New York can re- 
turn by way of Mexico for only $50 more. There are 
comparable savings from other cities. The group will 
leave Los Angeles on July 23 on an exciting champagne 
flight to Mexico City—the Paris of the Americas. A 
visit to Taxco and Acapulco is also included in the 
price of $210. 

This lucky group will see historic pyramids, cathe- 
drals, and castles, among other sights in Mexico City. 
They will motor to Cuernavaca, site of many movie 
locations, and view residences of retired millionaires 
from all over the world. The charming “Silver City” 
of Taxco and the world famous University City are 
among the sights that they will see on this trip. They 
will also go for a ride on a flower-decked “‘trafinera” at 
the famous Floating Gardens of Xochimilco. 

In Acapulco their home will be the Elcano Hotel— 
one of Acapulco’s newest deluxe air-conditioned hotels, 
located right on the beach. The Pacific is quiet here, 
with perfect conditions for skin diving and swimming. 
Luxurious rooms, swimming pool, private terrace for 
every room and exquisite international cuisine, make 
this hotel a world favorite. These fortunate people will 
forget everything including the problems at the office. 
A holiday spirit will enable them to enjoy real happi- 
ness in that paradise corner of the world where the 
invitation is most cordial. 

Much has been written about this unique port, and 
much will still be added. However, those who have 
bathed in its azure waters, who have tanned themselves 
like bronze statues under its exhilarating sun, will carry 
with them forever the memory of glorious days of 
laughter, laughter that springs from the heart of every- 
one who has opened the golden chest of Acapulco. 
They may change their attire every night if they wish 
to do so. For tropical music they’ll drop in at the 
“Bum-Bum” night club, which emerges like an exotic 
palm tree from the beach. They’ll visit “La Rana” and 
from its terrace shaped like a large standing frog, 
they’ll go to the “Pierre Marques,” to the “Prado 
Americas,” the “Jacaranda,” the “Focolare” or “La 
Perla,” where they’ll see the most daring high divers 
in the world—Acapulco’s Tarzans who risk their lives 
by jumping into the surf from a height of 120 feet! 
When they enjoy the spectacular surroundings of those 
places they’ll dress formally, since they are very exclu- 
sive international clubs. 

The seven-night, eight-day tour price of $210 in- 
cludes your jet flight from Los Angeles to Mexico City, 
the Del Prado Hotel in Mexico City for four nights, 
the Victoria Hotel in Taxco for one night, and the 
Elcano Hotel in Acapulco for two nights, all hotels 
based on two persons sharing a twin-bedded room. It 
includes all sightseeing as mentioned above plus more, 
all transportation with English-speaking driver-guides, 
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meals outside of Mexico, lunches on tours in and 
around Mexico City, all necessary transfers, and round- 
trip air ticket Mexico City /Acapulco. 

Cardillo Travel Agencies, Inc. (25 years of ex- 
perience in Los Angeles), in cooperation with Western 
Airlines, has prepared a brochure which will give you 
full details on the itinerary. If this trip sounds exciting 
to you, write to Mrs. Arlene Miller, Convention Co- 
ordinator, 601 South Westmoreland Avenue, Los 
Angeles 5, California. She will be happy to send you 
all the details. 

APPLICATION FORM: National Secretaries Post- 
Convention Tour to Mexico. 


MAIL TO: 

Mrs. Arlene Miller 

Convention Coordinator 

601 South Westmoreland Avenue 
Los Angeles 5, California 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO: 
NSA Mexico Tour 


0 Enclosed is $100 deposit to hold my reservation. I 
understand that immediately upon receipt of my de- 
posit, you will forward further details; but I am enclos- 
ing my deposit to be certain of a reservation. I also 
understand that my deposit is refundable in full up to 
thirty (30) days before departure, should cancellation 
be necessary. 

C1) Please send me brochure with further details. 
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A speech before Abraham Lincoln Chapter, Springfield, Illinois 


Introduction of 


A STEN OGRAPHIC 


EmpLoveE 


by Rita Chapman 


Administrative Secretary 
Bureau of Heaith Education 
Illinois Department of Public Health 


@i In the capacity of administrative 
secretaries, our responsibility for 
training others is one of grave im- 
portance. The success at which sub- 
ordinates operate reflects upon our 
abilities as administrative leaders; 
therefore, our first responsibility for 
training subordinates begins at the 
orientation or induction level. Ex- 
perience teaches us the many values 
of an orientation function: it pro- 
vides the best and least expensive 
method whereby the employee can be 
reached to acquaint her with the 
organization, functions, objectives, 
and programs of the agency; it re- 
sults in a better informed employee 
and_ stimulates interest in the 
agency’s goals and programs (a well 
informed employee is the best me- 
dium through which an agency can 
advertise its services and thereby 
obtain public support); it is a tech- 
nique whereby the administration— 
employee relationship is established 
and strengthened; it offers a way to 
enlist employee support of agency 
programs and policies; it helps build 
the employee’s confidence in the 
agency; and it helps build employee 
morale and goodwill. 


A suggested outline of activity 
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connected with the induction of a 
new employee might include the 
following: 


1. Explanation of the PURPOSE 
OF YOUR AGENCY—the goals 
you are seeking, supplemented by 
an agency manual and /or annual 
report. 


2. JOB DESCRIPTION — specific 
and detailed. This to include the 
development of STANDARDS 
OF PERFORMANCE (how well 
you expect the employee to do 
the job). It is well to inform the 
employee of a periodic, individual 
evaluation for the purpose of im- 
proving performance. 


3. ORGANIZATIONAL CHARTS 
—your own office and its relation- 
ship to other sections and em- 
ployees, and an over-all agency 
chart and its relationship. 

4. OFFICE RULES: 

(1) Hours 


(2) Stress punctuality and at- 
tendance 


(3) Lunch period 
(4) Rest periods 


(5) Vacation and holidays 


(6) Telephone facilities and their 
use 


(7) Office practices and proce- 
dures: 

a. Office forms—samples prop- 
erly filled out with explana- 
tion of their use. 

b. Correspondence format — 
agency policy in writing 
letters and memoranda. 

c. Various directories and 
their use. 

d. Reproduction equipment— 
operation of and when to 
use. 


5. WORKPLACE—equipment and 
supplies. Desk should be fully 
equipped with specific and va- 
rious supplies, ready for opera- 
tion. 


6. INTRODUCTION TO OTHER 
EMPLOYEES — briefly explain- 
ing duties of each. As employees 
are introduced, show and explain 
office layout and available facili- 
ties. 

(1) Supplies 

(2) Water fountain 
(3) Washroom 

(4) Coat rack 


7. Suggest having lunch together the 
first day, or make arrangements 
for the new employee to have 
lunch with another employee in 
the office. In this way, further 
acquaintance can be obtained 
with the new employee, and she 
is made to feel more at home in 
her new surroundings. 


8. Encourage future questions re- 
garding work. 

During the induction period, we 
cannot expect a new employee to 
absorb everything that has been ex- 
plained to her the first day or so. It 
is therefore necessary that pertinent, 
instructive material covering areas 
listed above be prepared and given 
to her for future reference. This not 
only reacquaints her with her new 
position, but saves a great deal of the 
instructor’s time. 
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@ Much has been written about job 
evaluation and its alter ego, the set- 
ting up and administration of salary 
ranges. The bulk of material pub- 
lished on this subject, however, re- 
lates to long-established organizations 
of fairly extensive employee strength. 
How does the whole topic “come 
about?” When does the problem 
arise? Let’s start at the beginning. 


A man (we’ll call him Mr. Jones) 
forms a business, selling either goods 
or services. Let him be a manufac- 
turer’s representative, a public rela- 
tions consultant, or a professional 
man such as an attorney. He rents 
an office and installs a_ telephone. 
Therefore, he initiates and receives 
telephone calls. Then, he buys a 
typewriter to handle his outgoing 
mail. In the course of sending corre- 
spondence, he receives correspond- 
ence as well. He finds that he must 
order and re-order stationery, type- 
writer ribbons, carbon paper, and 
other items. 

But our man is successful. He soon 
learns that he cannot carry on his 
major activity and, in addition, 
handle the telephone, type his letters, 
and buy his supplies. What is his 
next step? Our man does some think- 
ing. Would a telephone answering 
service help? No—it would be only a 
temporary measure at best, and he 
still would have the correspondence 
and supply-buying chores. The ob- 
vious answer—he will hire someone 
to perform the tasks mentioned 
above. . . . Note—Mr. Jones has just 
become acquainted with “Job Eval- 
uation.”’ Now, he will meet up with 
the application of job evaluation to 
salary rates. 

Mr. Jones figures he can afford to 
pay “x” dollars per week for the 
“someone” he wishes to hire. He 
checks with his associates, his ac- 
quaintances, and employment agen- 
cies to determine if he can hire the 
“Miss Someone” he needs, at his 
budgeted amount, in his community. 
The answer is in the affirmative. For 
“x” dollars he is able to hire a com- 
petent, experienced secretary who 
will work the five-day, thirty-five- 
hour week prevalent in his town. 

Several months pass, and we find 
that Mr. Jones’ business has grown 
nicely. “Miss Someone” has become 
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Wuy W AcE AND S ALARY 


A\DMINISTRATION 


by Ira S. Kaye 
Malverne, New York 


overloaded, and remedial steps must 
be taken. Thus, we come to Mr. 
Jones’ second meeting with “Job 
Evaluation” and its accompanying 
application to salary rates. Mr. Jones 
feels that he now needs (and can 
afford) a second employee in his 
office. However, her qualifications 
need not be as extensive as those of 
his secretary. For example, short- 
hand is not required. Also, no pre- 
vious business experience is neces- 
sary. Consequently, the salary re- 
quirement for “Employee No. 2” will 
be “x minus y” dollars per week. The 
employee is hired. 

Another few months go by and 
Jones finds that he is about to meet 
up with “Salary Administration.” 
Why? Employee No. 1, “Miss Some- 
one,” asks him for a raise, stating 
that in their area, after six months on 
the job, a competent secretary, with 
her business background, training, 
and ability, is worthy of an upward 
salary adjustment. Mr. Jones puts 
on his thinking cap, and asks him- 
self: 

1. Can he afford the increase? 


2. Is Employee No. 1 truly eligible 
for such an increase? 


8. Does the “custom” apply in his 
locality? 

4. Should he think of replacement, 
with accompanying breaking-in 
and training? 

5. Has the local “market” changed 
as to starting salary for a pos- 
sible replacement? 

6. If he gives Employee No. 1 the 
increase, what will happen when 
another six months pass? 

7. If he gives Employee No. 1 the 
increase, will she tell Employee 
No. 2, thereby starting a cycle? 

So, Mr. Jones must make two de- 

cisions—the first as to the immediate 
problem—Employee No. 1’s increase; 


the second as to the establishment of 
overall policy. The letter involves a 
complete reappraisal of the jobs of 
both employees, providing him with 
the means to set up salary ranges for 
each job, with accompanying salary 
reviews on a periodic basis. The lat- 
ter, in turn, establishes a program of 
merit reviews for each employee on a 
set time schedule, by the (in this 
case) principal of the firm. It repre- 
sents the rungs of the employee’s 
progress ladder. 

To summarize, the following three 
steps are involved in Wage and Sal- 
ary Administration: 


1. Job evaluations based on im- 
partial job summaries; 


2. Application of the evaluation 
factors to salary rates and 
ranges in the community, taking 
into account local situations 
such as office neighborhood, 
work area, commuting prob- 
lems) ; 


3. Periodic salary review program. 

Oddly enough, the first two steps 
described are impersonal in nature 
as to the employee. It is only in step 
three that performance by the em- 
ployee is taken into account. 


Frankly, this has been an over- 
simplification of the Wage and Sal- 
ary Administration problem .. . a 
very basic primer. As Mr. Jones’ 
firm grows, the details behind each of 
the above steps expand. But the 
whole program is dependent upon a 
solid foundation—a proper basis. 
The employer must be able to fur- 
nish the employee with an oppor- 
tunity ladder, no rungs missing. The 
employee must be able to furnish the 
employer a full day’s work for a full 
day’s pay, plus that extra effort and 
initiative becoming a valuable em- 
ployee meriting the opportunity 
ladder and increase in pay. 
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b\ William H. Arison 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Limited 


Walkerville, Ontario, Canada 


From a speech before Windsor, Ontario, Canada Chapter 


W@ Our day-to-day lives are becoming 
more and more governed by science 
and the scientific approach. Whether 
or not this is a good thing is a philo- 
sophical argument I do not wish to 
enter. The fact remains. Perhaps a 
brief excursion into the realms of 
scientific approach would be useful 
and perhaps, incidentally, entertain- 
ing. Since we cannot cover the whole 
field of human relations, let us look 
specifically at communications. 


What do we mean when we speak 
of communications? Usually we are 
referring to a transfer of ideas or in- 
formation. This transaction cannot 
be completed unless both parties have 
had some common experiences. If 
you doubt this, try sometime to get 
across the idea of red to a blind man. 
What part does communications play 
in human relations? Communications 
is perhaps the nubbin of the whole 
business. Consider a_ society of 
speechless people, without means of 
interchanging thoughts, experiences, 
and ideas. Imagine their rate of 
progress as compared to ours. We 
wish to circumscribe our area now 
by considering “on the job” human 
relations and in particular the ques- 
tion, “How can I get people to work 
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with me?” “With” in the sense of a 
willing and wholehearted working to- 
gether towards a common goal. 

How successful you are in getting 
a man or woman to work with you 
depends on how much you know 
about him or her. The more you 
know, the better you can predict how 
he or she will react to what you say 
or do. Since most of your informa- 
tion about the person comes from 
what you see or hear of him, should 
you not immediately ask yourself the 
question, “How effective am I as a 
listener and observer?” If your an- 
swer is a normal one, you will prob- 
ably next ask the question, “How can 
I improve my effectiveness as a 
listener and observer?” I think I can 
suggest a clue to you. Look to your 
words. “Listening—it’s hard work.” 

If you have ever enjoyed listening 
to a conversation, you will have 
noticed the people doing the talking 
had many things in common. They 
knew something of the subject and 
were interested in bringing out dif- 
ferent aspects of it. They listened 
attentively to each other. A feeling 
of mutual respect prevailed. Conver- 
sations of that sort do not happen too 
often, unfortunately. Much more 
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frequently, we are exposed to, or get 
involved in, an argument. We then 
tend to express our feelings with the 
verbal equivalent of explosions. And 
the upshot usually is tenseness or 
even hostility. The same is true when 
we attend a meeting or listen to a 
speaker. We are either indifferent to 
what we hear or we are ready to take 
issue or impose barriers against any- 
thing the speaker has to say. Skillful 
listening helps eliminate bad feelings 
and conflicts. It results in insights 
that make for more effective human 
relations and personal success on the 
job. 

We think nearly four times faster 
than we talk. The average person 
speaks at a rate of about 125 words 
per minute and thinks at about 500 
words per minute. That gives the 
mind a lot of time to wander and it 
takes a lot of self-discipline to pre- 
vent it from wandering. 

A definition is perhaps now in 
order. Communications is defined by 
Webster as “intercourse of words, 
letters, or messages. Interchange of 
thoughts or opinions, by the use of 
words or symbols.” Words, according 
to the book, are “talk, discourse. An 
articulate sound or series of sounds 
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which symbolizes and communicates 
an idea; the smallest unit of speech 
that has meaning when taken by it- 
self.” Symbols, according to the same 
source, are “that which suggest some- 
thing else by reason of relationship, 
association, convention . . . in writing 
or printing, a conventional sign, such 
as a character, a letter, or an abbre- 
viation, used instead of a word or 
words...” 


In the light of recent findings in 
neurology, psychology, comparative 
linguistics, cybernetics and related 
fields (all very active), we now know 
words and symbols play a major role 
in everything we do. In some way 
we do not yet understand, our words 
act as codes with which we store our 
experiences and also (in reverse) as 
keys unlocking the vaults of memory. 


We are just beginning to realize 
these words not only act as con- 
tainers but can somehow change their 
contents, that is, they shape our 
ideas. J. Z. Young, in his book 
Doubt and Certainty in Science, has 
this to say, “The special achieve- 
ments of the human brain do not lie 
so much in speed of learning, but in 
the ability to select and react to com- 
plicated features of the input. (In 
this context “input” means “words.’’) 
There is good reason to believe that 
it does this by virtue of the training 
it receives in methods of selection 
and naming of parts of the input. As 
we improve these methods, we may 
be able to produce quite sensational 
advances in our powers.” 


Skill in getting people to work with 
you, then, is primarily a problem of 
communications. Specifically, it de- 
mands skill as a listener and ob- 
server, and a related skill in com- 
municating what has been seen or 
heard. All these are inextricably 
bound up with words. I suggest 
therefore that you “Look to Your 
Words,” learn what you can do with 
them, and learn what they do to you. 


Let us now look briefly at some of 
the pitfalls encountered by the hu- 
man brain in communications. 


The simplest example of the fast 
reaction time of the brain is this 
business of humor. Words are used 
by the teller to convey an idea to the 
brain. These words lead the mind 
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along a certain channel. It leaps 
ahead to a preconceived reaction— 
but the teller pulls the switch and we 
laugh, NOT because the story is 
funny but because we have been 
fooled. 


The interpretation or appreciation 
of a certain scene or event that has 
been a common experience with sev- 
eral people will vary from person to 
person. There are psychological fac- 
tors which make this variation a rule 
rather than an exception. By the 
same token, a person will invariably 
place a different interpretation on 
the same scene at a later period. He 
“sees something different.” This is 
mental and psychological rather than 
visual. 


I’m sure you have seen the colored 
panels containing a white area in the 
shape of a goblet. Some people see 
the white goblet against a colored 
background. Some see the profiles of 
two faces in color against a white 
background. And others see both. 
These figures are not optical illusions 
or tricks. When they are projected 
on a screen, some persons see one 
thing and others see something quite 
different. 


It is usually a little disconcerting 
for some people when they find that 
others see something they do not see. 
In the end, however, people always 
agree that what they see is deter- 
mined by their own minds as well as 
the figure at which they are looking. 
And they realize that when different 
impressions are possible they usually 
see the ones they want to see. 

To some extent, each one of us 
lives in a world of his own. How we 
see situations or particular problems 
in which we are involved is the re- 
sult of our past experiences, our per- 
sonalities and our position in a given 
situation. Our wants, beliefs, expec- 
tations, and the emotional stake we 
may have in a situation, all help to 
determine and shape what we see. 
Moral: any other person will always 
“see” something else other than what 
you see in any given common ex- 
perience. The observers should be 
sympathetic and attempt to reach 
common ground in arriving at an ex- 
planation. In short, there are three 


sides to the story—his, yours, and 
the right side. 

Things are not always what they 
appear to be. The eye plays tricks 
on the brain and false reporting can 
be the result of an improper state- 
ment of facts as we apparently see 
them. Mcst people have experienced 
the “floating forefinger” illusion. 
Focus your eyes on an object across 
the room and slowly bring your 
finger tips together at arm’s length. 
You will see a third finger between 
them which will appear to float in 
mid-air when you draw your finger- 
tips slightly apart. Moral: this ex- 
perience refutes the desire in every- 
one’s mind to be dogmatic. What you 
“see” may not be the correct picture. 
Magicians use this technique. The 
eyes deceive. 

Now we come more specifically to 
communications—words. We gener- 
ally believe words convey ideas— 
different words give variations of the 
same idea. It is this variation which 
results. sometimes in differing inter- 
pretations of common experience. 
More to the point—it can result in 
what we know as “vicious rumor.” In 
our own office experience it means 
vastly more—the passing on of in- 
structions either written or verbal. 
“What did he mean” rather than 
“What did he say.” At your next 
chapter meeting, have five secretaries 
leave the room. Then have one mem- 
ber view for one minute a picture of 
an action scene which contains a 
number of objects. Have this mem- 
ber tell one of the five, who has not 
seen the picture, exactly what it con- 
tains. This member tells the next, 
and so on. Then, with the picture in 
view of the audience, have the last 
member in line come in and, from a 
position not in view of the picture, 
describe her impression of it. You 
will be surprised at how the scene 
has been garbled in the retelling. 
Moral: words can change the concep- 
tion of a sceene—can control the quan- 
tity and quality of information trans- 
ferred — sometimes to the point of 
being ridiculous. In all human rela- 
tions, words are the most important 
thing in conveying to others what 
we are, what we do, and what we 
mean. 

Conclusion: These demonstrations 
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were chosen to reveal three of the 
most common pitfalls encountered by 
the human mind in carrying out its 
day-to-day assignments. 

1. The psychology factor of apper- 
ception — the interpretation of new 
knowledge in terms of what we 
already know. The fact is that ex- 
perience is cumulative and can, if 
properly used, widen our powers of 
mind and language and so make our 
common experiences more common 
and assist us in our human relations. 

2. The visual factor—refuting per- 
haps the adage that “a picture is 
worth a thousand words.” Things are 
not always what they seem to be. 
This points up the necessity of care- 
fully analyzing situations we see 
(such as accidents) and carefully 
and properly correlating facts to 
reach a conclusion. 

3. What I would call the word- 
selection factor—the careful and con- 
sistent use of right words in express- 
ing ideas. Make sure you understand 
what you are told and make sure you 
make the recipient of your informa- 
tion understand exactly what you 
mean. Remember that a tiny varia- 
tion multiplies by interpretation into 
a wide difference. You should do as 
I say, not as I do, and choose the 
simplest and briefest wording pos- 
sible to convey your message. The 
more words, the more complex the 
input, the more likely your listener 
to have a wrong reaction and, hence, 
a misunderstanding. 


This tendency toward complexity 
in speech is well illustrated by A. P. 
Herbert, English humorist and 
former Member of Parliament: 

“Put a modern businessman in the 
circumstances under which Lord 
Nelson said, ‘England expects every 
man to do his duty.’ He would prob- 
ably issue a directive which would 
say (in quintuplicate), ‘England 
anticipates that, as regards the cur- 
rent emérgency, personnel will face 
up to the issues and exercise appro- 
priately the responsibility and func- 
tions allocated to their respective 
occupation groups.’ ”’ 

And so I say, “Look to Your 
Words.” 
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She At Filing 


@ “Bright Ideas to make Bright 
Girls Shine at Filing,” is a new book- 
let aimed at increasing filing effi- 
ciency and reducing errors in one of 
the most vital functions of any busi- 
ness. 


The sixteen-page booklet offers 
useful tips on filing procedures, to 
minimize errors and thus maintain 
orderly filing cabinets with the least 
amount of work. 


Advice is listed in a series of “‘do’s” 
and “don’ts” and is followed up with 
the “ABC’s of alphabetizing,”’ core of 
many filing problems. Fifteen simple 
rules are listed to standardize filing. 


A copy of the booklet may be 
secured by writing Avery Label Com- 
pany, Division of Avery Adhesive 
Products, Inc., 1616 South California 
Avenue, Monrovia, California. 


Help by 4 a ew 


@ “Electric Keyboard Mastery,” a 
new instructional booklet designed to 
help secretaries and typing students 
quickly perfect electric typing tech- 
niques when transferring from man- 
ual to electric typewriters has just 
been published by Royal McGee 
Corporation. 


The booklet offers comprehensive 
materials in the basic transfer from 
manual to powered typewriters. It 
reviews numerous labor-saving de- 
vices that contribute to the develop- 
ment of relaxed typing techniques, 
less fatigue and greater productivity. 


Copies of “Electric Keyboard Mas- 
tery” may be obtained free of charge 
by writing to School Department, 
Royal Typewriter Division, Royal 
McBee Corporation, 150 Westchester 
Avenue, Port Chester, New York. 


Guide ee? the Space Age 


A new publication—dictionary and 
reference of space age terms has been 
compiled and edited by C. W. Bes- 
serer and Hazel Besserer, published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey. With the rapid 
growth of missile, rocket, and space 
technology in the last dozen years, 
government and private agencies de- 
veloped their own _ terminologies. 
This book represents a comprehen- 
sive standardization in non-technical 
language of the many terms, phrases, 
abbreviations, and measurements 
which have developed in space tech- 
nology and allied areas. It is de- 
signed to be of value to the general 
reader as well as the specialist and 
technician. The book contains more 
than 5,000 definitions which are 
alphabetized and _ cross-referenced. 
Figures and tables are included 
where useful in clarifying descrip- 
tions or concepts. Slang expressions 
like “crossing the trough,” and 
“cookie cutter,” are defined. It cov- 
ers terms which have crept into the 
space vocabulary from astronomy, 
meteorology and related sciences. 


A Woman's Way To 
Ses , and Europe 


Two booklets giving details on 
travel details to Hawaii and Europe 
are available free of charge at all Pan 
Am offices, or by writing direct to 
Pan American World Airways, 28-19 
Bridge Plaza North, Long Island 
City 1, New York. These booklets 
will answer your questions regarding 
currency, travel papers, luggage, 
wardrobe, and other valuable infor- 
mation. 
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The 
Four 


“P's” 


This article was written especially for 
the October issue of “The Recorder” 
bulletin of Pomona, California Chapter, 
by Mr. Charles Keck of Kidwell and 
Keck Employment Agency in Pomona. 
Mr. Keck served in the United States 
Navy during World War II and has 
been in the personnel field since 1938. 


@ When asked to write this article 
on what I, as an employment agent, 
look for in selecting a secretary for a 
prospective employer, my first re- 
action was, “Oh, no, this is too 
much for anyone! There are too 
many variables to consider. The 
many demands, reasonable and un- 
reasonable, put on by the employer, 
for one.” 


However, after some thought, I 
began to take inventory on just what 
I did look for in selecting a secretary. 
(It is odd that no matter how often 
you do something, and regardless of 
your success, it is always difficult to 
explain it to others.) I must warn 
you that employment agents (and I 
am no exception) are human, and 
even with all our training and ex- 
perience in placing people, we do 
make mistakes. Placing secretaries 
is one of the most difficult, because 
the secretary and the man she works 
for must work as a team or unit. It 
is something like the old saying, 
“You don’t know a person until you 
live (in this case ‘work’) with him.” 

Although there are many varia- 
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POISE 
PERFORMANCE 
PROGRESS 


PERSONALITY 


tions in what people look for in 
selecting a secretary; for me, the 
selection of a secretary falls into four 
categories: Poise, Performance, Prog- 
ress, and Personality, or as I call 
them, the Four P’s. Although each 
of the four is important in its own 
right, it must be understood that the 
relative merit and weight placed on 
each is dictated by the employer’s 
requirements. 


Poise 


In a secretary, poise is most im- 
portant, and I look for this quality 
from the minute she enters our office. 
It is the way she walks and carries 
herself; the way she seats herself; 
her self-control; her ability to carry 
on an intelligent conversation; and 
her ability to answer questions fully 
and factually while being _inter- 
viewed. Of no less importance is the 
prospective secretary’s overall ap- 
pearance, which should be neat and 
conservative—by this, I mean in 
dress, in make-up, and in hair-do. 
(Save the extreme dress, make-up, 
and hair-do for after office hours. ) 


Performance 


In this case I am referring to the 
secretary’s manual skills, such as her 
typing and shorthand ability; her 
ability to do light bookkeeping (most 
secretaries are expected to do some 
of this); her general clerical ability; 


her ability to use the various office 
machines and aids; her ability to ac- 
cept responsibility, and to make de- 
cisions; her ability to supervise; and 
her intelligence. 


These qualities in a secretary are 
fairly simple to appraise because the 
employment agent has three ways to 
do so. First, by an intensive testing 
program; second, by checking refer- 
ences and by noting the job turnover 
of the secretary; and third, by care- 
ful and intelligent questioning. 


Progress 


A secretary must be willing to 
progress, and this takes many forms 
—her willingness to learn, keep up 
with, and adhere to, company poli- 
cies; her willingness to learn new 
techniques and aids which will be 
beneficial to her boss and her com- 
pany; her willingness to keep adding 
to her general knowledge by supple- 
mentary and brush-up courses; and 
by all means, her willingness to learn 
from others in her organization re- 
gardless of position. 


Personality 


This is one of the most easy to 
discern, yet it is by far the most 
difficult to describe. How can one 
describe that certain spark that one 
radiates, that certain inner light, that 
certain twinkle in one’s eyes, that 
certain lilt in one’s voice, and that 
certain something that adds up to 
make one’s personality? Even though 
the other “P’s” are important, and 
they are a “must,” I find that in 
many cases it is the fourth “P”’— 
Personality—that decides in favor of 
one secretary over another. After all, 
we all prefer a sparkling personality 
over a drab one. 


I hope that this somewhat brief 
outline of what I look for in a secre- 
tary will be of some help to you when 
looking for employment; when, in 
your capacity as secretary in help- 
ing screen prospective employees for 
positions in your organization; or in 
taking inventory of your own capa- 
bilities. 
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THE SECRETARY AND HER JOB 
(Continued from Page 13) 

with people they enjoy, founding a 
happy family, saving enough to own 
homes and provide income for old- 
age retirement, and having a couple 
of weeks a year at the seashore or 
traveling. Others are hardly content 
with this, knowing that their abilities 
can lead them to further accomplish- 
ments. But coupled with ability must 
be the strong desire to plan to work 
—to forego pleasures others enjoy 
in order to reach a goal. If you will 
be satisfied with nothing less than 
the top job, you must count the cost 
of the upward climb. You must face 
the fact that competition is keen. You 
must cultivate judgment. You must 
concentrate on your objective. You 
will find that the road is steep, but 
many think the top jobs are worth 
the hard climb. Do you? Then more 
power to you! 

You can be successful if you do 
not shun development and all that 
self-development entails. Your suc- 
cess stems from your development 
... and, yes, your security lies with- 
in yourself and not in the hands of 
any other person. Success and secur- 
ity go hand in hand—and when any 
individual is secure within himself 
or herself . . . then society is secure. 

You can do it. You can be suc- 
cessful. Whatever you want to do 
with your life, you can do it if you 
will. Your future is what you make 
it. 

I haven’t much faith in the man 
who complains 

Of the work he has chosen to do, 

He’s lazy or else he’s deficient in 
brains 

And maybe a hypocrite, too. 

He’s likely to cheat and he’s likely 
to rob; 

Away with the man who finds fault 
with his job. 

But give me the man with the sun 
in his face 

And the shadows all dancing around, 

Who can meet his reverses with calm- 
ness and grace 

And never forgets to be kind. 

For whether he’s wielding a sceptre 
or swab, 

I have faith in the man who’s in 
love with his job. 
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New Products and 
Methods for Secretaries 





TELEPHONE AMPLIFIER 


Phonex is a fully transistorized, completely portable, instrument requiring no in- 
stallation and allows any one or group of people to use the phone while keeping 
their hands free for taking notes or looking through papers. Write National Marine 
Corporation, 1819 Miami Street, South Bend, Indiana. 





STAMPAX 


A neatly stacked stamping system with 
the ink pads inside is Stampak. It wi!l 
hold seven sections with up to six lines 
of copy on each section in addition to 
the basic date stamp and any one-line 
title. Available from your stationer or 
Stampak Sales Company, 255 Park 
— South, New York 10, New 
ork. 


PAPER SHREDDER 


The Destroyit destroys up to eight 
sheets of bond paper at once into the 
thinnest shreds. Convenient disposal 
of confidential papers, accounting 
records, and any material intended for 
the waste-basket. Write Michael Lith 
Sales Corp., 145 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, New York. 
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COMPACT OFFICE KITCHEN > 


This unit features refrigerator, range, freezer, 
sink, and bar in one unit. Styled to harmonize 
with any decor it is available in various finishes. 
Write Acme-National Refrigeration Company, 
19-26 Hazen Street, Astoria 5, New York. 


3 OFFICE FURNITURE 


This is the newly introduced Belmont 
secretarial desk with typewriter pedes- 
tal and the companion Belmont file 
cabinet. Leg bases of the desk are of 
aluminum with adjustable glides that 
permit an adjustment range of a full 
inch. A choice of six standard colors 
are available for both the line of desks 
and file cabinets. Desk tops are avail- 
able in linoleum or high pressure lami- 
nate. Write Remington Rand Systems, 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. 





-.. eS 

APECO PHOTOCOPIER OPEN SHELF FILING UNITS 

This is a twelve-pound unit operating with direct lamp exposure to Available in letter and legal sizes. 
original document and copy paper, accommodating paper up to eight and Capable of increasing filing capacity by 
one-half inches wide in any length. Unit features an exposure control up to 75 per cent, the units are said to 
dial and nylon gears, with electrically-driven paper feed rollers. Write offer savings in floor space, cost Jess, 
American Photocopy Equipment Company, 2100 Dempster Street, are easier to work with, give faster serv- 
Evanston, Illinois. ice and require virtually no mainte- 


nance. Write Republic Steel Corp., 
we Belden Avenue, N.E., Canton 5, 
io. 
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THE SECRETARY SETS 
THE PACE IN AN OFFICE 


(Continued from Page 4) 


pects of herself. It is up to the sec- 
retary to set her own standard. How- 
ever, once optimum level has been 
established, she will be expected to 
be able to perform at this peak at 
all times without deviation. It is 
wise, therefore, to carefully evalu- 
ate your capacities and recognize 
your limitations so that you do not 
suddenly find yourself in a position 
that is more than you can handle. 
It is true that the more a secretary 
proves her capabilities, the more re- 
sponsibility will be heaped upon her. 
This is perhaps one of the penalties 
of success. If you are not willing to 
pay the price, it is best to content 
yourself with a stenographic posi- 
tion, or at most a secretarial posi- 
tion that falls within the range of 
mediocrity. 

Secretarial positions are service 
positions, and it is necessary at all 
times to display a spirit of genuine 
cooperation and helpfulness. Often, 
secretaries tend to become so in- 
volved in the details of their own 
specific jobs that they lose sight of 
the over-all picture — and thus are 
unable to see the forest for the trees. 
The true purpose of a secretary is 
to make the employer’s job easier 
for him, and his office function more 
efficiently. Hence, the first consider- 
ation in working out or suggesting 
changes in office procedures should 
be the effect of such action on the 
employer, and next its effect on the 
office as a whole. A secretary should 
never adopt or insist upon a_ par- 
ticular routine simply because it 
makes her job easier for her and at 
the same time operates as an incon- 
venience to others. It is always safer 
to expect more of yourself than you 
expect of others. For instance, while 
it is often very helpful and very 
necessary for a secretary to afford 
protection to a boss and spare him 
of needless interruptions, a secretary 
can never expect that this same lux- 
ury will be extended to her. She 
must learn to live with, and work 
around, constant interruptions. Once 
you have been interrupted, go ahead 
and do whatever has been requested 
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of you if it can, in fact, be done in 
the same or less time than it will 
take to explain why it must be de- 
ferred. 


The greatest money saver in an 
office is the saving of time. Speed, 
however, is seldom the most im- 
portant factor to be considered. 
It goes without saying that any sec- 
retary in the type position under 
consideration has long since estab- 
lished her reputation as a_ stenog- 
rapher. Perfection in stenographic 
duties is taken completely for 
granted. The test of a secretary is 
the ability to sandwich in such 
duties with no apparent effort in the 
midst of the many other demands on 
her time. The effort should be di- 
rected not so much at saving the sec- 
retary’s time, but rather the ulti- 
mate saving of the employer’s time, 
which obviously is the more valu- 
able. 


The awareness of pressure pre- 
sents the greatest problem to many 
secretaries. Actually, there is a very 
simple way to eliminate this prob- 
lem in its entirety. Don’t wait until 
the pressure is there to test your 
capacity—trather perform each duty 
from day to day with the greatest 
possible dispatch, to the point that 
your “normal” level of performance 
is at the peak of your capacity. Hav- 
ing accomplished this, you will be 
required to make no change in your 
working habits when performing 
under actual pressure, and will be 
able to handle a rush job with the 
same degree of confidence and poise 
that you would carry out a routine 
job under completely normal cir- 
cumstances. This will remove the 
tension and panic which otherwise 
make working under pressure a very 
time-consuming and a very trying ex- 
perience. 


Calm is the greatest contribution 
a secretary can make to an office. 
When an employer himself is work- 
ing under pressure and engrossed in 
making the decisions necessary to 
solve the problem at hand, it is 
little comfort to him to have the 


added worry of whether his secre- 
tary will be able to perform under 
the last minute pressure that will 
inevitably prevail by the time the 
job is passed on to her. A secretary 
should never convey to those around 
her any feeling of panic. Somewhere 
along the way in tense office situa- 
tions there is great need for a stabil- 
izing influence. The secretary who 
can fill this need by acting as a 
buffer will greatly boost her stock 
and endear herself to her employer 
and his associates. 


Seldom can everything else be ig- 
nored completely while everybody in 
the office concentrates on only one 
rush job. A secretary should not hesi- 
tate to make decisions and handle to 
a conclusion any routine matters on 
which there can be no question of 
procedure. If a matter cannot safely 
be handled to a conclusion, she 
should at least do whatever is. neces- 
sary to postpone any action until 
the immediate pressure is relieved. 
One thing a secretary should never 
do, however, is flood an employer 
with a mass of accumulated, unim- 
portant details the instant a major 
crisis has passed. She will find him 
much more receptive if given a little 
time within which to readjust to rou- 
tine business. 


Perhaps all of this sounds like 
an impossible aim. It is a difficult 
task, but a necessary route to dis- 
tinction in the secretarial field. Many 
factors and influences will contrib- 
ute to the attainment of this goal. 
Among them are such things as per- 
sonality, intelligence, desire, discre- 
tion, loyalty and finesse— plus a 
necessary sixth sense which supplies 
a “feel” for any given situation. No 
one of these is necessarily more im- 
portant than any of the others. They 
are more like ingredients in a cake. 
All are necessary, and a double por- 
tion of one will not compensate for 
a lack of another. It is only the per- 
fect blending of all that will result 
in an assistant who can easily be- 
come any boss’s “Dream-Girl-Fri- 
day. 


” 
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READ FASTER, READ BETTER 
(Continued from Page 9) 

your mind to laying them away for 
future use. Knowing how to find the 
main idea and relate clusters of de- 
tails to it are fundamental steps in 
learning to remember what you read, 
but in addition you must tell your 
memory emphatically to “take hold 
of this and keep it for me until I 
want it.” In other words, you need 
to use all of the important skills 
taught in the new art of reading and 
also definitely will to remember cer- 
tain facts that you want to recall. 

Writing has been defined—as has 
art—as shared experience, and since 
experience varies, writing will, too. 
There are various patterns of writ- 
ing that the reader should learn to 
recognize; for, just as an architect 
can “read” a blueprint and know 
much at a glance, the reader should 
be able to understand the difference 
between various forms, each of which 
requires slightly different reading 
technique. There is, for instance, the 
personal experience, in which the 
writer relates what happened to him- 
self or someone else. This kind of 
writing, characteristic of many maga- 
zine articles, is not difficult, and the 
reader is safe to go full speed ahead. 
Other patterns, such as information 
imparting, argument, and question- 
and-answer, all make different de- 
mands on the reader. By recognizing 
the pattern he can pace himself and 
save valuable time. 

Probably the most accomplished 
reader is the inveterate skimmer, for 
skimming involves every major read- 
ing ability—the wide glance, the pre- 
view recognition of key words and 
ideas, organization, resigned willing- 
ness to miss, knowledge of literary 
patterns. Skimmers of the slower 
variety read by lines, but faster 
skimmers can descend on a page as 
if on a straight line down the center, 
taking in only the words on either 
side of the line. This reader will not 
miss anything of importance, either. 
His knowledge of the written lan- 
guage is such that he can, like a 
scientist, infer the larger meaning 
from the facts he has before him. 
And always in the back of his mind, 
is a strong sense of purpose. This 
reader knows exactly what he’s read- 
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ing, why he’s reading it and how 
much he must get out of it. He is 
always thinking hard. 

Once the reader has achieved a 
good reading speed, he should be 
wary of “backsliding,” keeping his 
new techniques in mind every time 
he picks up a book, a report or a 
magazine. But, if he has been well 
taught, backsliding should not be a 
major worry. Studies of students two 
and three years after they had fin- 
ished courses at the Institute showed 
the majority were actually reading 
faster than they had at the end of 
the course. 

When such reading techniques are 
taught to adults, the results have 
been spectacular. The Reading Insti- 
tute, for instance, gave a reading 
course in Hollywood in 1956 which 
was attended by studio executives 
and top personnel from literary 
agencies. An actor’s agent increased 
his reading speed from 200 to 800 
words per minute and found that his 
reading time on a standard motion 
picture script was reduced from two 
and one-half hours to forty minutes. 
A producer quadrupled his speed, 
progressing from 350 words per min- 
ute to 1,200 words with a compre- 
hension score of ninety to ninety-five 
per cent. He was able to read an 
average novel in about an hour. 

In the past few years, the Reading 
Institute has organized an expanded 
program to _ provide on-the-spot 
classes in reading for industries that 
want them. One of the earliest such 
ventures, in 1953, was a reading 
course for a group of fifteen proof- 
machine operators at a bank, whose 
job was to read and record the num- 
bers on checks. The operators needed 
not only to recognize numbers more 
quickly but to increase their speed in 
locating one number which appeared 
on different places on the check. To 
solve this problem, the Reading In- 
stitute had 1,800 checks reproduced 
on slides, and operators were taught 
to read and record them fifteen min- 
utes a day for five weeks, a total of 
six and one-fourth hours. At the end 
of that time, the accuracy of the 
group had increased from sixty-seven 
to ninety-eight per cent, and pro- 
ductivity was up eight per cent. This, 
of course, was a fairly mechanical 


application of reading skill, but it 
showed what adult reading courses 
can do. 

And faster reading may have a 
place in home life, too. A few months 
ago, a businessman came to Dr. 
Smith with the plea that she save his 
marriage. Every night he came home 
with a loaded brief case and, because 
of the nightwork he had to do, could 
never go out. Eventually his wife 
threatened to leave him unless he 
would share some evenings with her, 
and so he came to Dr. Smith for a 
reading course. Today she is pleased 
to report that the marriage endures. 
Not psychoanalysis or a fur coat, but 
750 words per minute saved this 
home. 

Speed, of course, may not always 
be wanted. In difficult documents the 
trick may be to read slowly, looking 
for the key phrases; and certain 
works of art, like James Joyce’s 
Ulysses, utterly defy the fast ap- 
proach if the reader wants to get the 
full benefit of the work. But most 
written material does not require this 
sort of concentration—in fact, it is 
better read at a fast clip. 

Now then, the way to gauge your 
reading speed is to convert the time 
into seconds, divide this figure by 
the total number of words, and mul- 
tiply the result by sixty to reconvert 
into words per minute. This article 
is 2,478 words long. At a good read- 
ing speed of 700 words per minute, it 
should have taken you under four 
minutes, with ninety-five per cent of 
the ideas remembered. If you failed, 
you are probably living in a paper 
jungle. 

Several universities, among them 
New York University, Harvard, the 
University of Southern California, 
Denver University, Northwestern 
and Purdue, offer courses in adult 
reading. Too, there are commercial 
reading institutes in many large 
cities. And then, there is a self-help. 
Many readers have helped them- 
selves simply by reading with an 
alarm clock, timing themselves when 
it goes off, and then trying to do 
better next time. Books like Dr. 
Smith’s, which offer scientific tech- 
niques, make self-help easier. No 
matter which way you choose, the 
way out, says Dr. Smith, is faster! 
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Directory Additions 
and Changes 


GARLAND CHAPTER 
Garland, Texas 

Installed September 27, 1960 

By Big D Chapter, Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. D. Anne Johnson, President 
1444 Nash 
Garland, Texas 


Mrs, Aleta Heenrichsen, Vice President 
805 Melrose 
Garland, Texas 


Mrs. Joan Walker, Corresponding Secretary 
Temco Aircraft Corporation 

P. O. Box 6191 

Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. Peggy Zaeske, Recording Secretary 
Hermetic Seal Transformer Co. 

555 N. 5th 

Garland, Texas 


Mrs. Sue Watts, Treasurer 
1002 Shady Lane 
Garland, Texas 


POMPANO BEACH CHAPTER 
Pompano Beach, Florida 

Installed September 17, 1960 

By Marie Starr 


Mrs. Margaret M. Grant, President 
4851 N. E. 7 Avenue 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Mrs. Joan Styers, Vice President 
2755 N. E. 27 Court 
Pompano Beach, Florida 


Mrs, Edys Busch, Recording Secretary 
2401 N. E. 8 Street 
Pompano Beach, Florida 


Mrs. Ruth A. Parrish, Corresponding Secretary 
2221 N. E. 48 Court 
Becea Raton, Florida 


Mrs. Florence M. Kottka, Treasurer 
1661 S. E. 10 Street 
Pompano Beach, Florida 


HARBOR LIGHTS CHAPTER 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


Mrs. Ann Johnson, Treasurer 
406 West 41st Street 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


CASCADE CHAPTER 
Elyria, Ohio 


Mrs. Pearl Cautle, President 

215 Indian Hollow Road 

Elyria, Ohio 

Mrs. Dorothy Olszewski, Corresponding 
ecreta 

611 E. Broad Street 

Elyria, Ohio 


CAN-IDA CHAPTER 
Nampa-Caldwell, Idaho 
Mrs. Barbara Vandeventer 


P. O. Box 945 
Caldwell, Idaho 
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WASHINGTON DIVISION 


Mrs, Estella M. Gross, Vice President 
1539 Defense Avenue 
Walla Walla, Washington 


MIAMI CHAPTER 

Miami, Florida 

Mrs. Dorothy S. Bennett, Treasurer 
2975 Jackson Avenue 

Miami 33, Florida 


WEIRTON CHAPTER 


Weirton, West Virginia 


Miss Helen Maniatis, Corresponding Secretary 
P. O. Box 1185 
Steubenville, Ohio 


MANZANITA CHAPTER 
Redding, California 


Mrs. Mary Jane Anderson 
1205 C Street 
Redding, California 


REDBUD CHAPTER 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Mrs. Mildred Steelman, President 
3036 Northwest 71st Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


GOLDEN TRIANGLE CHAPTER 


Arlington-Irving, Texas 


Mrs. Elinor Manning, Recording Secretary 
2103 Sowers 
Irving, Texas 


WINGS CHAPTER 
Dayton, Ohio 


Miss Naomi Hileman, Treasurer 
19 N. Eighth Street 
Miamisburg, Ohio 


PITTSBURGH CHAPTER 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Mrs. Ruth A. Drumm, Corresponding Secretary 
c/o Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

400 North Lexington Avenue 

Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania 


KENT COUNTY CHAPTER 
Kent County, Rhode Island 


Mrs. Eleanor W. Ebert, Vice President 

48 West Street 

East Greenwich, Rhode Island 

Mrs. Gertrude P. Hawkins, Recording 
Secretary 

3198 Post Road 

Warwick, Rhode Island 
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NO CARBON-TETRACHLORIDE 








Handy dauber whisks away dirt and 
lint in seconds — no spattering! 
Non-inflammable; slow-evaporating, 
hence economical. Look 

for the attractive new ¢ 
‘4 orange-and-blue carton. 
CLAR-O-TYPE makes 

typewriter type sparkle. 


















69¢ at all stationers and typewriter dealers 
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FLYING LIBERAL ARTS TOUR 
(Departure from New York) 


March 11, 1961 


Reservation Deadline 
February 10, 1961 


SECRETARIES WEEK 
April 23-29, 1961 


SECRETARIES DAY 
April 26, 1961 


CERTIFIED PROFESSIONAL 
SECRETARY EXAMINATION 


May 5-6, 1961 


HAWAIIAN HOLIDAY 
FOR SECRETARIES 


July 23, 1961 


Deadline for Confirmed Reservations 
January 5, 1961 


HOLIDAY IN MEXICO 
July 23, 1961 


1961 INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


Los Angeles, California 


July 19-22, 1961 


Division Presidents are requested to advise the editor imme- 
diately of the dates, city and hotel of their 1961 division meeting. 





Now, end “Carbon-Paper Cuffs” with Smudge-Proof 
Everlasting Carbon Transfer Tissue by Remington Rand 


last three times as long as ordinary carbons ... one 
weight and one finish will do over 90% 
of all type jobs on manual or electric 


Now, wear long-sleeved white blouses to work without 


worrying about old-fashioned, smudge- 
pot carbons. 


For revolutionary Everlasting Carbon 
Transfer Tissues produce copies that are 
clean to handle—truly smudge-proof. 


So easy to work with, too! They lie flat! 
Stay flat! Never slip in your typewriter! 


How to get them? Just tell your boss that 
Everlasting Carbon Transfer Tissues 


Send for your free Everlasting 
Carbon samples today. 


typewriters . . . make clearer, crisper 
copies—slash inventories too! 2 

So go askyour boss...and 7 

look beautiful all day long! 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
315 Park Avenue South New York, N. Y. 








